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A Right Place for Retirement Time, cae 8 
at Amazing Instrument, the Organ 
ton Trueblood writes on 
Inversion Within the Church 





“Because I was losing 


my good disposition, 


my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don't | 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 


“*My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.’ I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won't irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 

“You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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THE COVER takes us to that expand- 
ing vacation and residential area, La 
Jolla (pronounced La Hoya), California, 
4 just north of the city of San Diego. Pic- 


tured on the cover are Mr. and Mrs. 





A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY Sun Se Bias ok Lena 
connie Beach, California, who are strolling 
poolside at the White Sands of La Jolla, 





a church-related residence for retired 


the eo « 
Presbytetian 10 Theflpited Fhestyplrian, persons 


White Sands, a venture of Southern 
California Presbyterian Homes, is but 











t 
. one of several solutions proposed by 
. agencies and groups within the United 
Nas Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to alleviate 
he CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 15, 1958 the nationwide crisis in housing for the 
He aging. How White Sands and other com- 
ee, munities for retired persons are meeting 
‘~_s : : the needs of the mushrooming “over 
Richard W. Grave: 
Wiese Sinister Soutipews 6 Sen wr sixty-five” population is told in A Right 
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“The church does not exist to provide cheap 
baby sitting on Sundays, but is intended to be 
a movement which shakes the world.” 











A Right Place for Retirement Time Carl G. Karsch 


United Presbyterians in California are pioneer- 
ing a new kind of retirement living for the ac- 
tive “inactives.” 















That Amazing Instrument, the Organ 12 W. Lawrence Curry 
Twenty-three hundred years ago a barber de- 











vised a gadget to attract patrons. From this Elton Trueblood (above), professor 
inglorious beginning sprang “the most suitable of philosophy at Earlham College, 
instrument to accompany public worship.” Richmond, Indiana, and frequent con- 
tributor to P.L. in years past, is one of 

A Presbyterian Life Sequel: America’s most widely-read and quoted 

The Church Around the Table 15 authors on religion. The article, Con- 

A congregation in Oregon has erected an un- version Within the Church, page 6, 
usual church based on the Reformed concept comes from Dr. Trueblood’s ferthcoming 
of worship. book, The Yoke of Christ, which will be 
published by Harper & Brothers later 





this fall. 









The Church and Race: A Time To Be Counted 






Church in Little Rock: Embattled Presbyterians 







rches Rush Flood Aid to Korea, West Pakistan 





The Protestant Pavilion at Brussels: 
Quiet Island in the World 19 Mary Seth 






w York Hospital Case: A Reversal Is Recorded 









World’s Anglicans Speak on Marriage, War 
The pipe, electric, and electronic or- 

gans which fill our churches with music 

at least once a week are among the won- 











A Bard in the Hand 30 Priscilla ders of man’s existence, The man who 
tells us about That Amazing Instrument, 
Seen and Heard: Cowboys and Hero Worship 33 J.C. Wynn the Organ, page 12, is W. Lawrence 
Curry (above), head of the music de- 
~ We've Been Asked 34 Floyd V. Filson partment at church-related Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, and 
Children’s Story: music editor for the church’s Westmin- 
Trick or Treat for UNICEF 35 Shirley Bauer ster Press. 
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y = have doubtless given a lifetime of devotion to interests 
closest to your heart—your loved ones, your. business, and 
your Church. But, have you made an up-to-date Will that 
adequately expresses your devotion to your family and your 
Church? 

If you do not make a Will, you forfeit your last chance to provide 
for those you love according to their individual needs. Neither can 
any of your estate legally be paid by the Administrator to benefit 
the Church. 

You can provide for your family in the way you desire by drawing 
a valid Will with a lawyer. Thus, you can provide for your dependents 
and also express your gratitude to God who has entrusted His earthly 
possessions to you. You can get helpful suggestions by filling out and 
mailing the coupon today. 


The Foundation is the Church’s agency to encourage bequests in Wills, 
Life Insurance Gifts, Outright Gifts, Life Income Gifts and Annuities. 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION |! 

156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
DON EMERSON HALL, Director 
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SOUNDING BOAJ 


‘Preacher, 
Stick to the Gospel’ 


« John R. Bodo’s article... in the 
tember 1, 1958, issue really “speal 
my condition,” as the Quaker w 

it. 

How soul-stirring it would be to 
from the pulpit sermons based on 
eral Assembly’s pronouncements { 
ing on the vital issues of our 5 
economic, and moral life: racial seg 
tion, United Nations, labor, ete. 

Thank you for this as well a 
strong, forthright articles in this 
azine, which I appreciate very 

—Mrs. HELEN C, We 
Arlington, 


« With a few outstanding excep 
| the clergy ...is incompetent to di 
\from the pulpit matters [other 
scripture, gospel, religion, spiritual 
ters, morals, and ethics] notwiths 
ing how important per se they 

... If the pulpit does a good job,i 
ing in the minds and hearts @ 
listeners the basic principles of 
thinking and acting, it thus 

ithem to conduct themselves pr 
[in] those other phases of life whid 
pulpit should not attempt to cover 





—SAMUEL GRA 
Flemington, New 


‘Professors You May 


« As a minister on a university cal 
I was delighted with Robert Meé 
Brown’s article (P.L., August 15, 

The picture, however, should 
said something about Christian 
| Christian professors and non-Chi 
Christian professors. 

Every student should become 
| tive to the hidden Christ in many 
Christian secularists, some of [w 
have more of the Logos in them 
{some who are Christ professing. 3 
of these secularists can alwaj 
counted on in behalf of civil libe 
racial integration, freedom of sp 
opposition to adolescent censorship 
tics, etc. And how often the Christi 
| silent and absent. 

Jesus said, “And I have other § 
that are not of this fold.” 


—H. Ricuarp Rast 


Minister, University Presbytcrian 
West Lafayctte, 
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MEDITATION by Richard W. 


Gr aves 


Those Sinister Southpaws 


_— is a verse tucked away in the 
twentieth chapter of the Book of 
Judges that has always pleased me. In 
describing the army which the tribe of 
Benjamin had mustered for a raid on 
Israel, the author notes: “Among all 
these were seven hundred picked men 
who were left-handed; every one could 
sling a stone at a hair, and not miss.” I 
find it highly satisfying that the army 
“brass” were wise enough to make spe- 
cial use of a group generally thought of 
as handicapped, smart enough to turn 
a liability into an asset. 


Left-handedness has generally been 
considered a handicap. Such simple 
acts as writing and eating have always 
presented special problems to the south- 
paw. There are some forms of athletics 
in which left-handedness is considered a 
liability—though Lefty Grove and Stan 
Musial have done all right. At any rate, 
left-handedness used to be considered 
more of a liability than it is today, for it 
was viewed as an evidence of the gods’ 
disapproval, and therefore something of 
evil omen. That’s why sinister, the 
Latin word for “left-handed,” has taken 
on such interesting implications. 

So I say, let’s applaud the tribe of 
Benjamin and its high command for 
showing signs of real maturity in their 
treatment of people who were different. 
Instead of consigning its left-handed 
draftees to the Old Testament equivalent 
of K.P. or classifying them as 4-F, the 
tribe welded them into an elite corps. 


It is always a sign of maturity in any 
civilization when its minorities, its men- 
tally and spiritually left-handed, who 
think and act in original and noncon- 
formist patterns, are valued instead of 
censured. One can spot the immature, 
the primitive - minded, the partially 
civilized by their treatment of persons 
who are exceptions to the rule or who 
don’t adhere to the tribal customs. All 
too typical is the attitude of the two 
English miners who were walking home 
from the pits and saw a stranger on the 
opposite side of the street. 

“Is ’e one of us?” asked one 

“Naw, ’e ain’t one of us,” replied the 
other. 


“Then ‘eave a brick at ’im!” 

That is precisely what society has 
generally done with those in its midst 
who were different in the color of their 
skin, the practice of their religion, or 
their habit of living. In the developing 
years of our own national life we have 
often shown in very painful fashion this 
particular kind of social infantilism. 


Perhaps nowhere is the demand for 
conformity more in evidence than among 
the American high school crowd, The 
insistence on uniformity at this age level 
extends even to the clothes that are 
worn — of which the universally worn 
“Levis,” or faded blue jeans, are the 
symbol. It is part of that huddle for self- 
protection, for complete identification, 
which is one of the phenomena of the 
high school years. 

The misfortune is that many in our 
society who should be safely past that 
level of compulsive conformity have 
never graduated from it. Many still tend 
to shy away from the “long-hair,” the 
person who would rather listen to a good 
recording of Sibelius’ Second Symphony 
than cheer the local basketball team to 
victory. Others may even be a bit suspi- 
cious of the deeply and sincerely religi- 
ous-minded. In many localities, residents 
are faced with pressure to conform to 
some kind of accepted pattern of “pic- 
ture-window suburbia.” Those who 
yield will continue mentally in Levis and 
will lose their identity in the faceless 
crowd. 


Throughout history mankind has been 
continually in debt to the nonconformist, 
the “odd man out.” Most of the truly 
creative work in the world has been 
done by persons who insisted on being 
themselves and not a carbon copy of 
some popularly approved pattern. We 
can learn far more from those who are 
different from ourselves than from those 
who pretty much duplicate our own 
ways of thinking and doing. Life is a 
heaven-sent opportunity to widen our 
capacity of appreciation. If we make 
good use of that opportunity, it will 
mean that we have actually graduated 
from the Tribe of Levi and moved over 
into the Tribe of Benjamin. 


ul 





Conwersio 


“The church does not exist to provide cheap baby sitting 


Unless one is born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 


JouN 3:3. 


Lt who care about the spiritual life of our country 
A are bound to be interested in the announcement 
of the findings of a nation-wide religious census. 
There was general expectation that the census would in- 
dicate a claim of religious affiliation on the part of the 
majority of citizens, but few were prepared for the extreme 
nature of the results. The really striking feature is the fact 
that nearly all of the people of the United States claim to 
be church people. Only 4 per cent of those who are four- 
teen years of age or older deny all church connection. 
Ninety-six per cent claim to have a membership or to have 
been baptized or to have some real affiliation with a church 
or synagogue. 

Superficially this is good news, but if we look at it a little 
more thoroughly, it is very disturbing. What is disturbing 
is the realization of how trivial the connection must be for 
millions of those thus reporting. We know very well that, 
for many of them, there is no deep commitment to the cause 
of Christ, no regularity of attendance at public worship, 
no sacrificial giving, no personal religious discipline. If the 
aim is to get people’s names on lists of members, we seem 
to have been remarkably successful, but the success is often 
wholly lacking in deeper meaning. 

Almost every local church is happy to announce, particu- 
larly at Easter, large accessions to the membership, and all 
are encouraged when this represents genuine new life. But 
an examination of the figures shows, in many instances, that 
the apparent gain is merely a trading of members between 
churches. Many are transfers. If we eliminate the transfers, 
and the children we should expect to gain anyway, the re- 





maining number—those who come as adults into member- 
ship by conviction, with no previous connection—is small 
indeed. 

In all honesty we have to say that there are many 
churches going along today with apparent success, but with 
real failure, because the new births within the membership 





From The Yoke of Christ, Harper & Brothers, New York; $3. 
Copyright 1958 by David Elton Trueblood. 
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by Elton Trueblood 













are so rare, It is relatively easy today to carry on a succes 
church with little or no new life. It is not really very 

to raise enough money to build impressive buildings, 
cause money has, in the recent past, been abundant. Inf 
it is easier to build a building than it is to keep the pro 

implied in accepting the gifts for the building fund, 

far easier to set up brick walls than to stir up new lif 
members. Likewise it is easier to get a crowd than iti 
secure real conversions. 

Important as are concepts such as the lay ministry 
the small redemptive groups, there are untold millior 
the church today who go forward wholly untouched 
these revolutionary ideas. They take their children to 
day school, go home to read the Sunday paper, and 
drive the car back to get the children. A recent covert 
toon of The New Yorker brought chills to any sensitive 
server, when it showed fathers in their cars, lined up 
side a church building, waiting for Sunday school toe 
The terrible fact is that most of the men would undoubte 
list themselves, in any census, as being affiliated with 
church outside which they patiently wait each week. 


The Yoke of Christ 

Many of those who park their cars and do go in ha 
relationship to the church which is almost as margind 
that of the waiting fathers. They attend rather often, 
think, but of course they do so only when attendance is¢ 
venient. They decide each Sunday morning whether t 
will share in public worship that day—an odd decision a 
part of a person who is a recruit in Christ’s cause! 
they get there, they normally take seats as far back ia 
sanctuary as can be found. Instead of merely deploring 
situation the path of wisdom is to recognize it clearly 
to develop our strategy accordingly. If our only mission 
is that of the 4 per cent who claim. no affiliation, ou 
portunities for religious advance are severely limited. 
the unattached do not constitute our sole or even our 
mission field. Our main mission field today, so far as A 
is concerned, is within the church membership itself. 

The 4 per cent who admit that they are wholly out 
any church are, of course, important and must be rea 
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Within the Church 


; @ndays, but is intended to be a movement which shakes the world.” 

































sible. Some of them may be potentially strong Chris- 
slike Bishop Pike of Grace Cathedral in San Francisco. 
Bishop Pike and his wife were married they were so 
agonistic to the church that they deliberately had a 
dy secular ceremony, The bishop, then a lawyer, had 
trained in the Roman Catholic Church, had revolted 
inst it, and considered himself as having no religious 
ation at all. His conversion to a vital Christianity was a 
endous gain, and one which we should always seek to 
plicate, But we must not be satisfied with aiming merely 
the minority. What is far more hopeful is strategy in 
ich we aim deliberately for the millions who think they 
bd no conversion because they have some kind of mar- 
| membership already. 

hat is important to understand is the nature of the 
halty if we fail to employ such a strategy. If a mild and 
omitted faith becomes standard, the result is utter 
e, even if we build expensive church buildings and 
pasionally have big crowds. The religion of easy demands 
ds directly to a future in which the power of the gospel 
almost wholly lost. If we do not undertake the proper 
ion in time our faith in the Western world will become 
meaningless as was the religion of Rome in the last days 
the empire. The appearances continued, but the life was 


he task before us is clear. The task is to try to reach the 
ent membership of churches with a message of such 
plity that they experience a conversion within the church, 


is 0 


fer than a conversion to the church, For a man to call 
self a member today may mean very little, for it is un- 
hionable to be outside the church, But, meaningless as 
bership may be, it has one enormous advantage: it 
€s a person vulnerable to a deeper appeal. Members are 
se whom we have a right to try to reach. 

movement from nominal Christianity to a committed 
Mistianity is one of the most exciting of our age. There 
0 way of having a census report on how many such men 
f women now exist, and there never will be, but there 
0 mistaking the reality when we see it, What is remark- 
le, in almost every case, is the size of the change which 
ts. The step taken is a big one; the change is revolution- 
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ary. This is because the difference between mild religion 
and a vital Christianity is not a difference in degree, but a 
difference in kind. 

A vivid illustration of conversion within the church is 
that of a doctor of medicine in an Oregon city. When this 
doctor came out of the war and started his practice, he con- 
sidered his religious affiliation and decided to follow the 
conventional pattern. He knew exactly what to do. He was, 
like almost everyone else, a church member and this he pro- 
posed to remain. After all, it is bad form not to be a mem- 
ber; it is faintly un-American. He did not expect to take 
his church membership seriously. The matter of attendance, 
he thought, he would leave to his wife and children, And, 
of course, he would make a token contribution. This pat- 
tern will be sadly familiar to many. 

Something happened in the doctor’s mind to make the 
continuation of this mild pattern impossible. He did some 
reading of current Christian books which began to shake 
him out of his complacency about the church. He met a 
singularly wise pastor. As a consequence he realized that the 
church does not exist to provide cheap baby sitting on Sun- 
days, but is intended to be a movement which shakes the 
world. In any case, the message began to shake him, The 
result is that, today, this doctor is one of the strong ex- 
ponents of lay ministry in his own community and is work- 
ing hard at the job. He has helped to establish an unusually 
vital prayer group and he shares in a marriage clinic in 
order to apply the principles of the gospel to one of the 
most serious problems of modern civilization, the problem 
of broken homes, In all this, the doctor is finding wonder- 
ful joy. 

The point of this story is that the big change came within 
the life of one who was already a member. If there had been 
a religious census ten years ago, this man would have been 
counted as part of the large percentage claiming church 
affiliation, but the counting would have meant almost noth- 
ing. All that church affiliation meant for the doctor was that 
he was thereby laid open to the possibility of conversion. 
His mild affiliation was important, not in itself, but in what 
it made possible. It put him in a position to be influenced; 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Right Place 


for Retirement Time 


United Presbyterians in California are pioneering 


“inacti 





new kind of _ retirement living for the active 







by Carl G. Karsch 





At Presbyterian Village, Detroit, Mr. and Mrs, John Buchanan occupy one of ten apartments. When forty-acre tract # 
pleted, Village will have a variety of accommodations for 500 residents in addition to a small hospital and shopping 
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vast expanse of Pacific Ocean (left) forms a backdrop for a glamorous residence for 170 retired persons, the White Sands 
a Jolla. Erected as a luxury hotel, White Sands was converted by the Southern California Presbyterian Homes, Inc. 


and Mrs. Harry Boysen eased 

Ives into comfortable chairs on 
ide, glassed-in terrace of the White 
is of La Jolla, a residence for retired 
ons in southern California. They had 
lunched with another couple in the 
Spacious dining room overlooking 
acific Ocean. 
hearly afternoon quiet settled over 
former luxury hotel. A half-dozen 


ichildren visiting residents sunned 
selves beside the swimming pool. 
swimming is permitted from one un- 
iree o'clock in deference to those 


P are taking naps. Dr. Boysen 
several fishing boats returning 
Diego harbor. 

Boysen gestured toward the 
hy-balconied building which is 
me” for some 170 retired persons. 
fen after two years,” she remarked 
Visitor, “it’s hard to realize we live 


the Boysens, White Sands has 
ed the solution to a perplexing prob- 
The couple owned a large home in 
00, lowa, where Dr. Boysen had 
a dentist for many years. Since 
t Boysen had to use a walker, she 
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hired persons to carry on the housework. 
The couple concluded that upon his re- 
tirement, there were only two choices: 
either move in with a son and his fam- 
ily, or live in a residence for older per- 
sons. Neither choice seemed desirable. 
“Young parents must be free to raise 
their children without interference 
from grandparents,” Mrs. Boysen states 
emphatically. The Boysens _ investi- 
gated several retirement communities 
and found them “too regimented.” 

After clipping an advertisement for 
White Sands, the Boysens asked their 
son to fly out and see it. The resort hotel 
was then being converted to apartment 
use. Satisfied with their son’s report, Dr. 
and Mrs. Boysen sold their home and 
moved to La Jolla. “We've never re- 
gretted our decision,” she smiles and 
says. 

An incident which occurred last win- 
ter made the dentist and his wife espe- 
cially grateful for their choice. During 
a vesper service in the chapel, Dr. Boy- 
sen suffered a stroke. A nurse arrived 
from the infirmary within minutes; by 
the time Dr. Boysen was put to bed in 
the infirmary, a physician was ready to 


begin treatment. Mrs. Boysen credits 
her husband’s recovery, now nearly com- 
plete, to quick action by the staff, “If 
you're taken sick in your room,” Mrs. 
Boysen adds, “all you have to do is to be 
able to take the phone off the hook. 
They'll come to investigate.” 

White Sands was purchased two-and- 
a-half years ago by the presbyteries of 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and River- 
side in an attempt to ease a southern 
California crisis in housing for the aging. 
Presbyterian congregations were clam- 
oring for a retirement residence in the 
vicinity. Some even considered estab- 
lishing their own. The presbyteries had 
little money for this, however. Their 
record-breaking church extension pro- 
grams required the major part of local 
mission funds. 

As a result, the three presbyteries 
formed a nonprofit corporation—South- 
ern California Presbyterian Homes, Inc. 
—to found and operate what is expected 
to become a series of retirement resi- 
dences. Executive director of the corpo- 
ration is an energetic Presbyterian min- 
ister, the Reverend Otto Gruber. 

Mr. Gruber explains that the corpo- 
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A RIGHT PLACE 
FOR RETIREMENT TIME 


(CONTINUED) 








Three newly-built cottages at Terrace Gardens, Lakeland, Florida, are part of future group of thirty-two dwellings 
by church-affiliated Florida Presbyterian Homes. Twenty cottages completed range in price from $6,000 to 
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ration’s first venture must do better than 
break even to provide a reserve for ex- 
pansion. Entrance fees from $7,500 are 
scaled according to the number and size 
of rooms in a suite and whether they 
face the ocean. The initial payment as- 
sures occupancy as either 
spouse lives. All rooms are handsomely 
furnished with modernistic furniture, 
television set, and carpeting. Most resi- 


long as 


dents prefer to surround themselves with 
the chairs, sofas, and small treasured 
pieces from their former homes. 

Each resident also is charged a pay- 
as-you-go fee of $175 monthly for his 
meals, basic laundry, room upkeep, and 
medical, major surgery, and nursing 
care. 

White Sands is setting a pattern for 
California and elsewhere on the West 
Coast. It was filled a few months after 
opening. In August, Southern California 
Presbyterian Homes broke ground for a 
second multimillion dollar residence, 
Royal Oaks Manor in Duarte, near Los 
Angeles. Minimum entrance fees here 


are lower (from $5,900), and the 





monthly payment is reduced to § 

Presbyterian - sponsored cor 
have three additional residences h 
on the drawing boards or undg e 
struction. They are: The Sequoia ne 
Alto, California); Rogue Valley 
(Medford, Oregon); and Hav 
Manor (Spokane, Washington). 

Stimulating residents’ interest 
tivities is no problem at White 
“These former executives and 
sional men,” said one person, 
never stayed still and won’t begiq 
There is hardly an hour, except 
time, when something is not go 
Through their own association, 
plan and operate an elaborate s 
of tours, lectures, song fests, cu 
fairs discussions, and trips to ¢ 
events. A well-stocked library is 
empty of readers. Several reti 
isters conduct regular Bible cl: 
services in the chapel. 

The active White Sanders eve 
their own public opinion poll, 
taken occasionally by resident hro 
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You know...as the 
sweet sounds of life 


come back to you 
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An ordinary 
hearing aid could 


never have given 
you this 
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re on the verge of making a deci- 
to try a hearing aid. Your family, 
r friends, your employer—perhaps 
one of these—has made you real- 
that attempting to conceal a hear- 
g loss is no longer worth the 
rifice you make. 

Or you're wearing a hearing aid— 
e that has failed to live up to your 
ppes and desires. 

Your question, naturally, is: 
ich of the hearing aids will give 
the thing I want most?” 

And isn’t what you want most 
aply to hear the living sounds of 
around you? 


ere are 12 Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids—each 

sold on a 10-day 
money-back guarantee 
fa 5-year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan. 


LIVING 
HEARING AIDS 





Then you're looking for a hearing 
aid that represents more than an as- 
sembly of electronic parts. 

You're seeking the product of the 
minds and skills of engineers and 
scientists who have devoted their 
lives to the problem of sound and 
hearing. Men who know well the 
thoughts, hopes, fears and disappoint- 
ments of all who suffer hearing loss. 

Where then will you look, but to 
the one maker whose hearing aids are 
the result of 40 years of sound re- 
search. Research and development 
that has brought to millions world- 
famous Zenith TV, Hi-Fi and Radio. 


7 ture, an 


Zenith 


SOUND 


FREE... 
interesting national magazine published exclusively for 
the hard-of-hearing. For subscription, descriptive litera- 


5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 50XC, Chicago 39, Illinois 





‘Through your ZENITH “LIVING SOUND’ HEARING AID, you are 


experiencing something that only years of devotion to sound research can bring you-— 
he same 4O years that brought you world-famous Zenith Quality TV, Hi-Fi and Radio 


Isn’t it a wonderful assurance to 
know that there is one name in the 
hearing aid industry you may turn to 
with confidence that you will find all 
you seek? Experience, reputation, in- 
tegrity that millions know and respect 
—qualities that have made Zenith the 
world’s largest selling hearing aids. 

Go to your Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer assured that he represents the 
greatest name in electronics exclu- 
sively. Knowing that you will never 
risk compromise with the rare thing 
called quality. You'll find him listed 
in the “Yellow Pages.” Ask about a 
demonstration in your home. 


CLIP AND SEND TODAY! -----4 


one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, the 


d local dealer list, send to: 
Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
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Probably no instrument created by man has undergone 
more mechanical alterations since its invention millenniums 
ago than has the pipe organ. It may also be said that no in- 
strument has contributed more to mankind’s spiritual uplift. 
It is now universally recognized as the most suitable instru- 
ment to accompany public worship. Because of its infinitely 
varied tone, the organ illuminates the human spirit with 
the mystical touch of music, and the worship of God be- 
comes more meaningful. Some of the most spiritually bene- 
ficial moments of which the worshiper may avail himself 
are those of quiet meditation after entering the sanctuary 
while the organ meditation (prelude) is being played. 

But we Presbyterians know all too well that past gen- 
erations have not always accepted the organ as suitable 
for public worship. I am reminded of the biting comment 
made by James Lyon (1763) in his treatise: “The Lawful- 
ness, Excellence and Advantiage of Instrumental Musick in 
the Public Worship of God.” He addresses himself particu- 
larly to the Presbyterians and Baptists. 

... An emminent Divine, within the compass of my 
Memory, in his discourse on the Subject I am contending 
for, told his Audience there were but three kinds of beings, 
that he knew of, whom God had endow’d with Animal Sen- 
sation, who were not charm’d with the Harmony of Musick; 
and they were the Devil, a Quaker and an Ass. But surely 
had this Declaimer been sufficiently Master of his Subject 
or had any acquaintance with the World in our Day, he 
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That Amazing 


Instrument, 


THE ORGAN 










Twenty-three hundred years ago a barber 
devised a gadget to attract patrons. 
From this inglorious beginning 
sprang “the most suitable instrument 


to accompany public worship” 
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would have included, at least, two whole Societies of 
shipping Christians in his Charge. For though indeed 
Presbyterians and Baptists hold psalmody lawful, « 
important part of divine Worship, yet certain it is, thal 
miserable manner in which this part of their worsh 
droll'd out, seems rather to imitate the Braying Asses, 
the divine melody so often recommended in Scripture.” 

The King of instruments—the modern pipe organ-is' 
a miracle of man’s inventive ingenuity. Of all the i 
ments that man has produced to make music, the org 
the most mechanical, From the moment the plaver to 
the key until the initial note is heard there are several 
tric and pneumatic operations set in motion, Thanks 
mechanical genius these steps are accomplished aln 
stantaneously. It is now possible for the console (the 
boards) to be placed quite some distance from the sp 
pipes with no appreciable loss of instant response 
the time lag of the sound getting back to the player. A 
example of such a time lag may be experienced in lis 
to the “State Trumpets” over the rear door of the 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. Here! 
of the longest aisles in Christendom. The notes echo 
echo in strains of glorious confusion. Yet when the om 
in the chancel presses the keys to play these trumpet 
response is instantaneous, although heard by the liste 
the nave through quite a time lag. 

The organ was first conceived as a mechanical devié 
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wing the trumpet. In the third century B.C., Ctesibius 
Alexandria, a barber, observed that a musical note was 
duced by a counterweight moving up and down in a 
inder, thus forcing the air out of the bottom of the 
inder. This gadget was attached to a movable mirror, a 
ist necessary part of a barber’s equipment. Realizing that 
e was the means for producing trumpet fanfares of more 
ume and duration than was possible with human breath, 
designed an inverted vase-like contraption into the top 
which he set a trumpet. When water was pumped into 
> base of this vase, the air, being forced through the 
mpet at the top, caused it to emit a powerful blast. It 

the sensation of the period, since all the great games 
d festivals were begun with trumpet fanfares. Indeed, 
wonderful was the discovery that it was consecrated at 
b temple of Venus. When one looks at the trim consoles 
ed today and the majestic ranks of pipes which adorn our 
wches and public halls, it seems a far cry to the barber 
pp in Alexandria three centuries before the birth of Christ. 
As one might guess, the organs in the early Christian era 
re crude and constructed with much built-in symbolism. 
r instance, one instrument was constructed of two ele- 
ants’ skins, fifteen bellows, and twelve pipes—the hides 








representing the Old and New Testaments; the pipes, the 
apostles; and the bellows, the patriarchs and prophets. 

During the Middle Ages the organ fell into disuse and 
was not revived for the Mass until the twelfth century. 
Mechanical difficulties and cost of maintenance curbed 
popular enthusiasm for the instrument. One expense entry 
in the books of Ripon Cathedral, 1399, tabulates the fol- 
lowing: 

“Two horses’ skins for the two pairs of new bellows; two 
calves’ skins and two sheep’s skins for same; half a thousand 
small nails for same; pack thread; one man working on 
aforesaid organ by agreement; one drink given to said 
man.” 

The organs of that day were large and unwieldy. Like the 
clocks of the period, many of them were ingenious mechani- 
cal marvels, One Gothic example was built by Joachim 
Wagner in Berlin about 1750. It certainly had eye as well 
as ear appeal. 

“At each wing is a kettle drum, beaten by an angel placed 
behind it, whose motion the organist regulates by a pedal; 
at the top of the pyramid of pipes there are two figures rep- 
resenting Fame, spreading their wings, and when the drums 
are beaten, these figures each sound a trumpet, then take 





¢ instrument was constructed of two elephants’ skins, fifteen bellows, and twelve pipes—the hides representing the Old 
d New Testaments. 
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The genius of man seemed to expend itself in the deco- 
rative art of the organ case rather than the solution of 
the difficulties which confronted the player. 


flight. Likewise two suns, which move to the sound of 
cymbals, cross the clouds during which time two eagles take 
flight!” 

The genius of man seemed to expend itself in the decora- 
tive art of the organ case rather than the solution of the 
difficulties which confronted the player. My good friend, 
Dr. Hugh Giles, minister of music of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, New York, relates an experience he had some 
years ago while on a concert tour in Europe. He had oc- 
casion to play in Cordoba, Spain, Here, in a church which 
was a converted mosque, was a classic organ dating from 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Its case was elabo- 
rately bedecked with carvings, most prominent of which 
were two gargoyles which peered down at the player. The 
monk who played the services suggested to Dr, Giles that it 
would be wise for him to sit through a service at the console 
and get used to the organ and its idiosyncracies. It was well 
that he did because, as the service progressed, suddenly one 
of the gargoyles bawled out a low pedal note. A bit later 
the other one roared out another note. One might imagine 
the effect upon the uninitiated recitalist. The monk turned 
to Dr. Giles with a knowing look as much as to say, “You 
see what I mean?” It seems that two of the lower pedal 
notes spoke through the faces of these gargoyles with al- 
most frightening effect. The organ builders of those days 
were not lacking in a sense of humor, 

Today the pipe organ is available in all sizes, from the 
littke movable models which are adaptable to small, one- 
room churches to the four and five manual giants which 
may be heard in our large metropolitan areas, The engi- 
neering skills of the organ manufacturers coupled with the 
creative ingenuity of the acoustical scientists have swelled 
the number and variety of “pipe sounds” until the organ 
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is now truly a “one-man orchestra.” 
In recent years the vogue among organ builders has} 
to return to the “Baroque” organ of the seventeenth cen 
In this period the instrument was usually to be found jn 
back balcony of the European cathedral, where the pj 
were free to speak directly into the nave of the san 
The poignancy of tone and the clarity of ensemble | 
available to the organist made it possible for the m 
to be heard as the composer intended it to be. 
Many ranks of pipes should never be enclosed. They / 
the fundamental tones of the organ ensemble. In the p 
ess of renovating the sanctuary, some of our churches } 
placed some of the unenclosed sections in attractive 
coves, on the side walls of the nave, or in ornamental ; A 
in the center of the chancel. Properly arranged, their g 
metrical patterns are most attractive. Thus, openly ck 
played, they are also openly heard in true, clear tone 
this way the body of tone of the organ ensemble givg 
delightful lift to congregational hymn singing. 
Church officials, in charge of renovating an old og 
would do well to consult an organ architect for an ev; 
tion of the basic stops of their present instrument. Too 
committees are quick to spend money for the additioy 
chimes, marimba harps, and the like. These add little to 
hymn singing and nothing to the worship. They wa 
fare better in the long run to add an “octave” or a “twe 
to the ensemble, thus brightening it considerably. 
Today the pipe organ has a rival cousin in the elect 
field. The principle of generating organ tones by eleet 
is only about twenty-three years old, having first bee 
troduced in 1935. Where, at one time, only the larg 
gregations could afford the richness of organ tone, née 
smallest church may have organ music through the 1 
of the electronic organ. 
The last ten years have seen tremendous activity j 
experimental laboratories of these companies, Mai 
them have enlisted the services of pipe organ eng 
who are capable of recognizing legitimate pipe tones, 
research and experimentation with basic organ tone 
considerably improved the quality of the electronic 
ment. ‘ 
The electronic organ has several arguments in its 
In small churches where space for organ chamb 
limited, this instrument is the answer. I have heard 
that for churches in areas subject to severe weather ¢ 
tions such as salt air, dampness, and extremes of he 
cold, the electronic organ, over a period of years, may 
better. Actually this organ is not old enough yet fa 
engineers to have collected sufficient data to know 
real answer to this problem. ; 
In the final analysis, a committee responsible for 
things should look carefully at the service facilities 
able in the locality. When you need service for eithe 
organ, you usually need it badly—and quickly! It is 
counsel with the local officers of the American G 
Organists. They are experienced musicians in this 
Choice of instrument should be made in the light 
availability of servicing and the reliability of this se 
Our congregations need the uplift.of fine organ 
to support the hymn singing. Likewise, our choirs 
have the best tone available in the accompaniments ¢ 
anthems of praises. “The music of the Church is aij 
of worship which is to glorify God and edify man.” 
thing short of the most beautiful in instrumental 1 are ar 
is not worthy of the sanctuary. h’s fi 
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A PRESBYTERIAN LIFE SEQUEL 


CHURCH 


THE 


AROUND THE TABLE 


A congregation in Oregon has erected an unusual 


church based on the Reformed concept of worship 


This story really began about two 
years ago, September 15, 1956, to be ex- 
act, the day PrespyTERIAN LiFE pub- 
lished an article entitled Architecture 
for Presbyterian Worship, by James H. 



































Nichols. As far as the building commit- 
tee of the Bethany Presbyterian Church 
in suburban Portland, Oregon, was con- 
cerned, the timing was good. Within two 
days after reading the article, the 





S are arranged on three sides of large communion table in hexagonal shaped nave. Silver pitcher and cups are from 


rch’s 


fi rst 


communion 


service. 


Cross 


hangs 


from screen which conceals organ chamber. Wood is mostly cedar. 
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Recently completed Bethany Church is Roman brick and has its own ten-acre tract eight miles from Portland, At ri 
is a small fellowship hall which may be opened into nave by means of folding doors. Architect is John F. Jen 


architect scrapped nearly two months 
of preliminary work on a modified 
Gothic style building and launched out 
into a daringly different floor plan 
based almost entirely on author Nichols’ 
suggestions. 

The minister of the church, the Rev- 
erend Clayton F. Rice, puts it this way: 
“Briefly, here is the plan we worked out 
with Dr. Nichols’ help. He wrote, ‘Re- 
formed worship implies the elimination 
of the chancel as the space reserved to 
the priesthood. Or perhaps we should 
say that the chancel is to be enlarged to 
include the whole congregation . . . The 
Table does not belong in a separate cleri- 
cal compartment, but should stand 
among the people who are the household 
of God,’ 
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“We have done just this. There is no 
chancel, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, The Table is located in the center 
of the nave and the congregation is 
seated about it on three sides, The pulpit 
is against one wall facing the Table and 
people. The choir, as Dr. Nichols ad- 
vised, is in a balcony at the back, behind 
the congregation. We have found the 
best geometric shape for this concept of 
Reformed Architecture to be a hexagon.” 

Once the Table became the focal 
point of the new church—or in Dr. 
Nichols’ words, “the focal point of what 
is probably the most daring and dra- 
matic ceremony in all the history of 
Christian worship—the Reformed en- 
actment, in full view of the people, of 
Jesus’s actions at the Last Supper,”— 


many interesting features began to‘ 
velop, including the hexagonal shape. 
was discovered that with the chan 
eliminated less floor space was requi 
than in the original Gothic plan. As 
ing of about 14 per cent, or $10,000, 
realized. While the nave seats 250 p 
ple (membership is 197) comfortably, 
no place is the seating deeper than! 
pews. 

Pastor Rice adds: “Most of the ¢ 
gregation have told me that they 
felt the meaning -of the Sacrament 
Holy Communion until they received 
around the Table together. Now # 
understand the forgiveness of God 
Christ which united them not only ¥ 
God but with one another in the ‘fat 


of God.’” 
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THE CHURCH AND RACE: 


A Time To Be Counted 


in states on both sides of the Mason- 
on Line, churchmen last month led 
struggle for desegregation on a 
d front. 
Plans for a $9,000,000 experimental 
ject in desegregated housing were 
pounced in Cleveland by the United 
wch of Christ. According to the 
urch’s Council for Christian Social Ac- 
n, the project is to be started in a 
ern metropolitan center within a 
w weeks. 
The experiment, said the Reverend 
hester L. Marcus, a secretary of the 
ncil, is aimed at establishing “an 
market where people can buy 
mes in all areas of the city according 
their economic ability and without 
gard for race.” 
In Naperville, Illinois, representatives 
he United Student Christian Council 
opted an “open letter” to American 
lege students. They were asked to 
elop exchange programs between 
leges to further understanding; to 
D reduce discrimination against Ne- 
bes at schools where they are admit- 
I; and to persuade administrators of 
pregated colleges to consider integra- 


Delegates also responded to a plea 
bm South African students who ap- 
fled for support in keeping that na- 
’s universities nonsegregated. A 
blegram was sent to the Minister of 
lucation of South Africa expressing the 
pe that “universities will be allowed 
remain academically free and thus 
e the right to accept those students 
by choose.” 
A group of twelve Protestant Epis- 
pal clergymen and laymen appealed 
the forthcoming General Convention 
the denomination to issue a state- 
mit of continued support of “embat- 
d” churchmen at work in tension-rid- 
areas of the South. The meeting, 
id in North Conway, New Hampshire, 
attended by Episcopal churchmen 
mM many parts of the country. 
A group of laymen met in Denver, 
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Colorado, last month to form the Vol- 
unteer Church Guards of America. The 
new association, comprising insurance 
investigators, police, and plant guards, 
pledged themselves to guard “with their 
lives” ministers, priests, and rabbis in 
danger because of religious beliefs. 

In Front Royal, Virginia, . thirteen 
Protestant ministers released a statement 
criticizing Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., for closing Warren County’s high 
school rather than permitting integra- 
tion. The ministers warned they “would 
not countenance” the use of church 
buildings for private schools as a “means 
of evading federal law.” 

Administrators of church-related pri- 
vate schools in Arlington, ‘Virginia, said 
they would not assist parents if that 
area’s public schools are closed in the 
integration dispute. Under Virginia law, 
parents can receive grants up to $350 
per year for tuition when public schools 
are closed. Officials of three church-re- 
lated schools (Roman Catholic, Prot- 


——— 


estant Episcopal, and Friends) agreed 
that fall enrollment is closed and will 
not be reopened. 

Racial integration entered its seventh 
year in the private schools conducted 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church on 
the grounds of their cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The program began in 
1952—two years before the Supreme 
Court’s decision—when Bishop Angus 
Dun announced the admission of Negro 
students to kindergarten classes. Each 
additional grade has been 
opened to children of all races. 

Enrollments, according to Dean Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Jr., have remained at ca- 
pacity, Contributions dropped slightly 
during the first year of the integration 
program, but the dip has been more 
than compensated for by gifts from per- 
sons who approved the plan. 


year an 


The Church in Little Rock: 
Embattled Presbyterians 


Central Presbyterian Church, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, last month became a 
national rallying point for Christian 
opinion in the crisis over public school 
integration. (Continued) 


4 4 ms 


Supermarket clerks in Lexington, Illinois, pause to pray for peaceful racial in- 
tegration and world peace. United Presbyterians are one of half-dozen churches 
supporting city-wide prayer campaign begun by Lexington’s Council of Churches. 
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NEWS 


It was there on Tuesday, September 
16, that fifty commissioners (half of 
them ministers, half ruling elders) of 
the Washburn Presbytery, Presbyterian 
Church U.S., gathered for a momentous 
and historic meeting. Prior to the meet- 
ing, a committee of pastors and Presby- 
terian lawyers had drawn up for adop- 
tion three carefully worded resolutions 
which contained the most courageous 
pro-integration statement issued by any 
church body in that area. 

Debate centered entirely on clarifying 
language in the resolutions. Commission- 
ers voted unanimously for all three. 

The first dealt with the public school 
closings and urged Arkansas Governor 
Orval E. Faubus to countermand his ex- 
ecutive order, Further, the resolution 
requested that no more schools be closed 
and that citizens “. . . avoid evil tempers 
and hatreds, pray humbly and _ peni- 
tently, and obey all laws and duly con- 
stituted authorities.” 

A second resolution lashed 
a proposed “states’ rights” amendment 
to the state constitution. This amend- 
ment, said the presbytery, “would de- 
stroy the judicial system in the State of 
Arkansas and place a group of men 
above the court without judicial or legis- 
lative control. . . .” The presbytery urged 
the amendment’s “decisive defeat” in 


out at 


November. 

In addition, the commissioners 
adopted a third resolution appointing a 
“committee of reconciliation” to explore 
means of bringing together the tension- 
ridden area. 

The Governor was not long in replying. 
During a news conference that after- 
noon, a reporter asked if Governor 
Faubus were aware of the statement con- 
cerning the school closings. 

He said: “I’m aware that some of the 
Presbyterian ministers have been brain- 
washed.” Later he declared the “brain- 
washing” was the work of “Communists 
and left-wingers.” Asked whether he 
thought some of the clergymen were 
“left-wingers,” the Governor replied, “I 
certainly do.” 

Washburn Presbytery, still in session, 
hurriedly framed its rebuttal. 

“. . . We greatly regret that in this 
hour of crisis, with the educational wel- 
fare of thousands of children at stake, 
the Governor of Arkansas has resorted 
to name-calling and slander. We .. . 
emphatically deny that any of our Pres- 
byterian leaders are left-wingers or 
Communists, or that they have been 
brainwashed, .. . 
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“In the stand we have taken . . . we 
are reflecting the repeatedly affirmed 
convictions of the General Assembly of 
our denomination. Our Church has his- 
torically stood for the principles of de- 
mocracy, free education, and the right 
of every individual to express his honest 
convictions, We believe these principles 
derive directly from the Gospel of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. These principles we 
propose to maintain and uphold.” 

The Governor’s next move took the 
form of a half-page newspaper adver- 
tisement. In it he reprinted a letter from 
a deposed Presbyterian U.S.A. minister 
who repeated the Faubus charges. 

Church members and pastors of other 
denominations, however, quickly closed 
ranks behind the Southern Presbyterian 
declaration and its framers. Dr. J. Ken- 
neth Shamblin, pastor of Pulaski Heights 
Methodist Church, called for voters to 
ballot “for integration” as the only means 
of reopening schools. Said the Board of 
Deacons of Westover Hills Presbyterian 
Church: “We urge the leaders of all 
churches . . . to join with us in encour- 
aging citizens to vote on September 27 
for the preservation of public schools 
in Little Rock.” 

Second Baptist Church’s pastor, Dr. 
Dale Cowling, said, “. . . I recognize 
that to (integrate schools) will bring 
us some difficult social problems, but 
these can and will yield to a spirit of 
love and prayer.” g 

Dr. Marion A, Boggs, pastor of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, reported that 
he and fellow-members of Washburn 
Presbytery have received numerous 
phone calls congratulating them for their 
courageous stand. “My members make 
a point of expressing their confidence 
in our action,” he said, 

United Presbyterian U.S.A. Moderator 
Theophilus M. Taylor, speaking in 
Pittsburgh, declared that Governor Fau- 
bus is in reality the one “playing into 
the hands of the Communists.” Dr. Tay- 
lor added: “The Communists, who are 
past-masters at the art of rabble-rousing, 
have little need of practicing their art 
in the United States when the effect they 
want is accomplished by American citi- 
zens, not in their employ, who refuse to 
see the results of their political expedi- 
ency against the backdrop of world 
opinion.” 

Americans too easily forget or ignore 
that more than two-thirds of the world’s 
population is colored, Dr, Taylor noted, 
“and this world revolution in which we 
find ourselves embroiled can be accu- 













rately described as an extension of 
revolution our founding fathers stz 

“It is a revolution of the colored 
of the world who are trying to fin 
place in the sun,” the Moderator gs 
“They likewise are struggling for 
pendence, self-respect, international 
spect, and the right to self-detep 
nation, 

“It is simply inconceivable that 
church will continue to send mis 
aries to the peoples of these races 
the far corners of the earth and at 
same time ignore the rights of the 
other races who are our own fellow 
zens and within our borders,” he! 
clared. 

“The church cannot speak out of 
sides of its mouth,” he added. “It 
be consistent.” 


Churches Rush Flood Aid 
To Korea, West Pakistan 


American Protestants last month w 
called upon for relief assistance wh 
torrential rains and resulting floods ¢ 
astated parts of Korea and West } 
istan. 

As soon as word of the twin disas 
arrived in the United States, Ch 
World Service, relief agency of the} 
tional Council of Churches, dispate 
large supplies of clothing, food, 
medicines. In addition, the age 
cabled $30,000 in emergency funds 





In West Pakistan, more than six hin by - 
dred villages were severely dama 
following a sixteen-inch rain. More t 
13,000 families were affected. Sinijrussers 
floods have swept the area for the gi the Br 
two years. t its gat 

On the outskirts of Seoul, Kog@any sen 
flood waters from the Han River sw@ffolished 
away the shack homes of some 15M} the : 
refugees. The flood was the worsted in . 
twenty-five years. have se 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive di@tion dec 
tor of Church World Service, said {peoples 
relief effort was made possible throgj§t mode 
clothing contributed by church m@jpn—has 
bers, surplus food stocks, and fijple ever 
given in One Great Hour of Sharing{illion P; 
peals, e attenc 

Five thousand dollars of the ¢ Pavil 
gency flood grant,is being sent to Wjof the 
Pakistan for the purchase of food @fhe max 
drugs to supplement supplies alread exposit 
hand. The remaining $25,000 willeres. W 
used to erect multiple concrete Dajftestant | 
dwellings for the victims of the flo famili: 
Korea. Pet Cha: 
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eof the most exciting church stories 
the past couple of years has been 
struggle of a small group of Belgian 
stants to have their faith repre- 
ed at the Brussels World’s Fair 
., Sept. 17, 1957, et seq.). The re- 
of their work was the building of 
jow-famous Protestant Pavilion. The 
wing is a special report on the Pa- 
n by Assistant Editor Mary Seth. 
nag —THE EDITORS. 
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iMMBRUSSELS, BELGIUM—In a few days 
e am the Brussels World’s Fair will close 
bf its gates forever, and the buildings 
\a@many sensationally beautiful—will be 
swamolished. 
SM the six months since the Fair 
red in April, some 40,000,000 peo- 
have seen some part of this giant ex- 
tion dedicated to cooperation among 
peoples of the earth. Even the Fair’s 
t modest entry—the Protestant Pa- 
n—has been entered by some 2,500 
ple every day. Of the more than half 
illion Pavilion visitors, some 100,000 
e attended worship services. 
Pavilion is located near the mid- 











of the fair grounds in the shadow 
he mammoth Atomium—symbol of 
exposition with its gleaming silver 
i@eres. When I first approached the 
estant building, | heard the sound of 
familiar spiritual, “Swing Low, 






Pet Chariot.” The sound was clear, 
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but the words were unintelligible, be- 
cause, as it turned out, they were being 
sung in Congolese by a chorus from 
Africa. 

As I walked into the building, I 
practically ran into Belgian church pas- 
tor Pieter Fagel, leader of the group 
which made the Pavilion possible. 

“I'm so glad to see you,” he said in 
English (he also speaks Dutch, French, 
and German). “We are so indebted to 
Presbyterian Life for printing the first 
news about the Protestant Pavilion. It 
really gave us a start, and courage also. 
Presbyterians from America have sup- 
ported us from the first.” 

Pastor Fagel that when 
ground was broken for the Pavilion, the 
only cash his committee had for the 


told me 


project was one hundred pounds from 
New Zealand, and ten guilders from 
The Netherlands. 

Since that time almost a year ago, 
funds for the building have come in from 
alk over the world. 
churches in the United States have so 
far contributed some 4.5 million Belgian 
francs (about $90,000). The equivalent 
of $40,000 has come from Germany; 
$20,000 from Belgium and from The 
Netherlands; $10,000 from Switzerland, 
and lesser amounts from Austria, Can- 
Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Ireland, Scotland, and Sweden. 
Even the little 


Individuals and 


ada, 


persecuted churches 


THE PROTESTANT PAVILION AT BRUSSELS: 


Quiet Island in the World 


Southern 


The 
they do not 
cooperate officially in the ecumenical 
movement, unexpectedly sent in a major 
contribution. 

Activities at the Protestant Pavilion fall 


contributed. 
though 


of Spain 


Baptists, even 


into two major categories—worship and 
exhibit. Scores of pastors from all over 
the world have aided in regular worship 
services, which are held in the Pavilion’s 
four “official” languages. 

A team of some three hundred volun- 
teer workers under the direction of Mrs. 
Catherine Carp of The Netherlands has 
been running the exhibit. Every day 
some sixteen guides are on hand to an- 
swer questions and explain the exhibit 
in a variety of languages. Distinguished 
guests have included Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands; 
President Adenauer of Germany; the 
vice-president of Switzerland; and the 
head of the Canadian Senate. 

The spare, simple arrangement of the 
Pavilion—circular chapel connected to 
rectangular exhibition hall—makes it ad- 
mirable for visitor use. 

“It’s open on all sides and what isn’t 
open is glass, so everybody can see what 
we do,” says Pastor Fagel. 

“For every service the chapel is 
filled,” he reported, Four are held on 
Sunday, one each in English, French, 
German, and Dutch, and hymnals are 
available in all these languages. Two or 
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It’s wonderful to receive 


GUARANTEED 
INCOME 


from PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


“I found the solution to many of 

my money problems. I invested in 

Presbyterian Annuities, and now I 

receive a GUARANTEED IN- 
COME for the rest of my life. 

“My annuity checks arrive just 

like clock-work, and the amount 

never varies. The agreement is se- 

cured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

“My investment in Presbyterian 

Annuities is a source of deep 

spiritual satisfaction, too. After 

I’m gone, the remaining an- 

nuity principal will continue 

to work for the Church... 

helping men, women and 

children to know Christ. 

“I'm sure Presbyterian 

Annuities would be 

a rewarding invest- 

ment for you, too.” 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
~ pos fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N Y 





] 1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
j Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being—_____ 
month day year 
At present | om most interested in 
(0) Beard of National Missions 
[() Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 
(C) Beard of Christian Education 


] 
1 
| 
|] Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
BREE ie ee SPS 
| Address cove cocscososossccnagneseesesenns 
! s 

fate .... PL 10-15-58 
Gen a an ae on aman am ame am en 
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From exhibition hall of the Pavilion, Pastor Fagel watches cable cars ride 


three services are held on weekdays, 
and there are frequent organ recitals on 
the lovely little organ made of pale wood 
with silver pipes, which was: loaned by 
a Belgian church. 

There have also been many “national 
days” when guest ministers and church 
people have come to the Pavilion from 
many countries, 

One pastor from Africa began his ad- 
dress with, “My father had six wives.” 

On the floor above the open rectangu- 
lar esplanade is the exhibition hall where 
guides are always on hand with explana- 
tory booklets in a choice of English, 
French, German, and Dutch. 

Effective, symbolic photographs say, 
in effect, that while God has showered 
us with gifts, and we have the means 
to make everyone happier, still millions 
live in fear and want. The Word (there 
is an exhibition of Bibles) and the sacra- 
ments nourish us and equip us to take 
our place in modern life, and to treat 
our neighbors with mercy. 

The exhibit shows what the churches 
are doing to help Christians take their 
proper place in the world. But the pres- 
entation states that without prayer, 
nothing is possible. On this note the ex- 





hibit ends, with striking photograp 
hands folded in prayer. 

In a few short days, the wre 
crews will move in on the first wo 
fair to be held in some twenty years. 
Protestant Pavilion, Pastor Fagel 
his colleagues hope and pray, wil 
be torn down, but instead moved 
permanent site in Brussels. 

Here the compact building woull 
come a Protestant youth center W 
young people from Belgium and ¢ 
countries could meet. 

Again the hope is present, bi 
funds are not. The Pavilion itself 
prefabricated and can be disma 
and reassembled. A possible site is 
consideration. But the total cos 
cluding the ground, is estimated 
around $90,000, Although all those 
have had a part in the creation ¢ 
Pavilion are concerned about this 
step, they are still cheerful. 

“The Pavilion has been a quiet 
in the middle of the world,” Pieter! 
says as he watches the crowds st 
ing toward the Atomium, “but I bé 
it has had a real impact.” We, too, 
that the world-wide witness of th 
vilion will continue. —Mary 
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York Hospital Case: 
eversal Is Recorded 


ban on birth control therapy in 
ficipal hospitals in the city of New 
which became a public church 
state issue last summer (see P.L., 
15), was ended late last month. 
city’s Board of Hospitals, by an 
2 vote, lifted the restriction pre- 
laid down by Commissioner 
is A. Jacobs. The Board’s sanction 
limited to cases where “there are 
defined medical conditions in 
h the life or health of a woman 
be jeopardized by pregnancy.” 
pugh Commissioner Jacobs had 
publicly explained his reasons for 
biting contraceptive therapy, many 
ing the ruling believed that his 
mn reflected the Roman Catholic 
proval of medical means of family 
bing. 
hese opponents held that Protestants 
Mews, who generally do not object 
edically-approved means of birth 
ol, should be granted such treat- 
in tax-supported hospitals. 
lowing the Board’s decision, the 
han Catholic Archdiocese of New 
and the Diocese of Brooklyn issued 
ntement which read in part: “Catho- 
re rightly distressed at this decision 
e board .. . such a policy introduces 
moral practice in our hospitals that 
erts the nature and dignity of man. 
ses public funds for corrupt pur- 
bs, contrary to the manifest will of a 
e number of taxpayers. . 
t was particularly surprising to read 
Pments of non-Catholic _re- 
us leaders who based morality upon 
‘idual decision or the power of a 
rity vote... .” 
he Roman Catholic Church, the 
pment said, has always warned 
inst childbirth when a mother’s 
th is in jeopardy and has advised 
finence from the exercise of the nat- 
faculty. 
Il Catholic personnel of our hos- 
S are reminded of their grave obli- 
bn in conscience to, in no way, co- 
ate with such procedure [as 
ired by the Board of Hospitals].” 
he Protestant Council of the City 
lew York, which had publicly pro- 
d the unwritten ban, praised “the 
d’s decision to abide by the laws 
e State of New York.” The Council 
rated that it “respects the position 
ose who, because of religious con- 
on, have had a different opinion. 


some 
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LIANG. MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 








I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
a . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption, 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
C0 —>E—EeE 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





——Please send me further information. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 





Gir fF... 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











build your fund-raising 
project on d ges 
proven (£7 \ 
product! 
KEEPSAKE ® 


Decorated Plate 
Picturing Your Church 


“They sell themselves . . . Such 
a profitable enterprise.” 

Keepsake Plates are easy to sell... 
they're so lovely, in such good taste, every 
member of your church will want one. 

Decorated Church Plates are proven fund 
raisers . . . but only Keepsake Plates offer 
you so much: 
© Exclusive Cerama-Etch process, decora- 

tions never come off. 
© Only “first quality” plates, no “seconds.” 
@ 10 lovely styles to choose from. 

@ Genuine 23-Kt. Gold borders. 
@ Exclusive imports from the kilns of 

England. 

Write today, at no obligation, for samples, 
full-color catalog, wholesale prices and full 
details about how your group can raise 
money this easy, dignified way. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 
P. O. ring cat 
Covington, Tennessee 

















RESPONSIBILITY 





Casavant organ 
St-Laurent, Montreal 


When the Casavants first began building 
organs people led a simple life, but insisted 
on quality workmanship and sound financial 
responsibility. These assets enabled the Caso- 
vant firm to expand plant and equipment 
and buy choice materials in quantity for 
manufacturing needs. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of ©'M'!TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 














Write for catalog G-6 


99 
-- 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 






BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


“ + 











NEWS 


And we are pleased that the decision 
of the Board of Hospitals does not neces- 
sitate the prescribing or the accepting 
of this treatment against a religious con- 
viction.” 

The American Jewish Congress hailed 
the decision as “a solution based on 
medical considerations, leaving the 
question of religious principle to the 
individuals directly affected. . . . The 
earlier policy, withholding therapeutic 
birth control advice and treatment from 


all patients because of the religious 





views of some, violated basic constitu- 
tional principles.” 


World’s Anglicans Speak 
On Marriage, War 


Approval of “scientific methods” of 
family planning by the world’s Angli- 
can Churches (in the United States the 
Protestant Episcopal Church) was con- 
firmed and strengthened at the recent 


international Lambeth Conference, 


| which is usually held every ten years. 


Meeting in London, more than three 
hundred bishops from many nations 
adopted a resolution which stated, in 
part: “We believe the procreation of 
children is not the sole purpose of a 
Christian marriage.” (See above for 
other news on this topic.) 

“Implicit in the bond between hus- 
band and wife is the relationship of love 
with its sacramental expression in phys- 
ical union, Because these two great pur- 


|poses of a Christian marriage illumine 


each other and form focal points of 
constructive home life, we believe that 
family planning . . . is a right and im- 


| portant factor in Christian family life 





and should be the result of positive 
choice before God. 

“Sexuality in marriage [is] a gate to 
a new depth and joy in personal rela- 
tionships between husband and wife. At 
a time when so much in our culture 
tends to depersonalize life—to erode and 
dissolve the old clear-cut lines of human 
personality—Christians may well give 
thanks for the chance given us to estab- 
lish, in marriage, a new level of intimate, 
loving interdependence between hus- 
band and wife and parents and chil- 
GA. 2: 

Another resolution of the Lambeth 
Conference of importance to all Chris- 
tians was a plea to nations to abolish 
“nuclear weapons of indiscriminate ef- 
fect” by international agreement. Stating 
that war “has become more vile through 
hideous weapons of destruction which 





Four-Time Loser 
Dr. Charles Malik of Lebg 


tions General Assembly, has 
four years had to postpone a 
to St. Olaf College, a Luthe 
school in Northfield, Minnesota, 


a Presbyterian mission school, { 


forced cancellation. 

Three years ago a Middle 
crisis upset his plans. 

Two years ago Mr. Malik 
called back to Lebanon 
starting the lecture series. 


Malik is “anxious to fulfill his o 
gation” and still hopes to come. 





(see P.L., Nov. 11, ’50), last mo 
elected president of the United \ 


The Greek Orthodox lay lead 
who received his early education 


made plans four years ago to g 


a special lecture series at the ¢ 
lege. At that time, his UN dut 


DET) 


Dr. Clemens M. Granskou, § 
Olaf College president, said J 





man’s ingenuity has placed in 
hands,” the bishops urged nati 
accept “such limitations of their 
sovereignty as may be required t 
sure inspection and control so th 
government can make [atomic 

ons]. 

“Nations have their own legiti 
interests which it is their duty to 
serve,” the bishops acknowledged. 
too often they exaggerate their 
claims and ignore those of others. 
leads inevitably to jealousy ands 
with all the risks of bloodshed and 
Wats... 

“Not in a day can trust replace 
trust, partnership replace selfishnes 
[But] unless war and its causes 
banished, nuclear weapons threate 
annihilation of whole peoples, 
struction of our material civilizatioy 
the corruption of mankind.” 

Leading the American delegati 
the Lambeth Conference was Epi 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox $h 
Preaching at the Communion serv 
Westminster Abbey, Bishop She 
cused the church of too much “W 
within” when what is needed te 
more attention to the “demandit 
spiring task of reaching out.” 

He called for “a temper of 
which, with due reverence for the 
has courage to be contemporary 
we have entered a new age, for 
or for worse. What the church saf 
does under these new conditions 
transcendent importance.” 
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the Record 


bang VERSARIES: 

sth. First, Sturgis, Ky. (the Rev. 
tard M. McCormick, pastor). 
Mth. Hopewell, R.R. 1, Avilla, Ind. 
Rev. Wilmer McMahan, pastor). 
pital, Harrisburg, Pa. (the Rev. H. 





ett Lee, pastor). 

onroe City, Ind. (the Rev. Benjamin | 
jumel, pastor). 
festminster United, Des Moines, Ia. 
Rev. Dr. C. T. R. Yeates, pastor). | 
echanicsburg, Pa. (the Rev. Duncan 
{acPherson, pastor). 
bth. East Side, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Rev. Alvin J. Straatmeyer, pastor). 
bth. Second, Uniontown, Pa. (the 
Dr. John Van Eman Berger, pas- | 


. First, Gary, Ind. (the Rev. C. | 
; olor Brown, pastor). 
CATIONS: 


rst, San Anselmo, Calif. (the Rev. | 
prt C. Clapham, pastor), of a new 








uary. | 
vaston, Ill. (the Rev. Ben S, Had- | 
pastor), of the completely reno- | 
d and refurbished sanctuary and | 
ent. 
. Paul’s, Washburn, Ia. (the Rev. | 
ard R. Middents, pastor), of a new 


ch. 











d. Milford, Mich. (the Rev. Charles F. 
ir Mey, pastor), of an education unit. Education for lives that count 
rs. @rst of Lansingburgh, Troy, N.Y. (the 


Seth N. Genung, pastor), of a Chris- | There are forty-six colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church 
education building. in the U. S. A., all fully accredited, all academically sound. They are 
#Pseverance, Milwaukee, Wisc. (the | Christian colleges—Christian communities of teachers and students. Out 
a — ayne Amsler, pastor), of | of them come, each year, young men and women to join the company of 

: those who choose service above self, who live lives that count. They enrich 
tal CHURCH ORGANIZED: teaching, medicine, the ministry and other professions; they become dedi- 
thé festlake, Lakeview, Battle Creek, cated missionaries, social workers, scientists, business men and women. 
om: (the Rev. John F. Crosby, organiz- 


wf , pert The clear-cut purpose of these church-related colleges is to seek the 
hinister), with 155 members. 


truth and teach the truth—so that the power of truth may enlarge man’s 





- vision, promote man’s health and happiness, give peace to earth. 
»)} e ee 
: Radio and Television From these forty-six colleges must come, in large number, the future 


urch of the Air—Lloyd M. Col- || leaders and the future leadership of the church. Write to The Board of 
“ — of National Council Christian Education for suggestions and advice about the many ways in 
— Men, ne pried lay- which you can encourage and support your Presbyterian colleges. A gift 
appear in a special observance F them i vift f i é 

Laymen’s enlay, Cotillier 19. to one of them is a gift for lives that count. 

BS radio network, 9:30 to 10:00 . 
«. (ET) A church can be measured by the kind of colleges it keeps 
btestant Hour—United Presbyte- 
n U.S.A. series on the theme “A 


pW Oneness in Christ.” Week of The Board of Christian Education 























tober 19: G. Raymond Camp- 
ll, Oklahoma City; week of Octo- $ 
26: Samuel Weir, Dearborn, The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. = 


ichigan. 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NOW I GET MORE 
AND GIVE MORE 


My American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement gives 
me a bigger, more secure 
income...and | do more for 
others 


1. You too can get a generous in- 
come immediately—as much as 
7.4%, depending on your age. 


2. You too can get a substantial 
deduction from your income tax— 
and an income largely tax exempt. 


3. You too can get the same re- 
turn regularly all your life with no 
investment worry or expense. 


4. Youtoo can help others by 
buying an Annuity Agreement 
which aids the American Bible 
Society in its vital ministry of dis- 
tributing the Scriptures. 


. 

: Prompt, 
. full-payments 
. 
. 
. 
. 


without fail 
for over a century ,. 
eeenveeeeeaeaeene 
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AN 

Income 

AssurepD 
gue Pesesenesenanas eens anene - 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ! 
| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 
I Please send me, without obligation, your book- | 
1 let PL.-810, entitled “A Gift That Lives.” | 
1 0D Mr | 

tr) Mrs 

| Name | Miss = | 
| | 
Address | 
| 
| City Zone__ State | 
6 am a ewaman ae an a» as anamanes quan annem 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


JAPANESE AMERICAN GIRL WINS 
NATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Pauline Nagao, of Seabrook, New Jer- 
sey, was recently acclaimed national 
champion orator of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League at its convention in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Her committed-to- 
memory twelve-minute discourse on 
“What the Japanese American Citizens 
League Means to Youth Today” was 
unanimously voted the best by the three 
judges of the contest. Competing in the 
national contest were the winners in pre- 
convention contests from seven district 
councils of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League. As the winner, Pauline re- 
ceived a prize of $200 and a trophy. 

Pauline is a member of the Deerfield 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend John 
S. Baird, pastor), is active in its West- 
minster Fellowship, and is a member of 
the church choir. She is enrolled in Juni- 
ata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
for premedical studies. 


INDIAN CENTER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Some 1,200 Protestants among the 
2,400 young Navahos who attend the 
government's Intermountain School in 
Brigham City, Utah, will soon have a 
new religious center. The $75,000 cen- 
ter, built with funds appropriated by the 
Board of National Missions of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., will 
be made available to all Protestant 
groups for their student programs, Fur- 
nishings and equipment for the center 
will be provided by the Utah Council 
of Churches. 

Director of the new center is national 
missionary Eldon Coffman. He will work 
closely with the Reverend Hershey 
Julien, pastor of the Community Presby- 
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terian Church in Brigham City, ang 
religious workers assigned to the 
boarding school by the Divisi 
Home Missions of the National 
of Churches. 


FORMER WOMEN STUDENTS B 
COLLEGE CAMPUS AND BUILDING 


The decorating and maintena 
mittee of the Centre Alumnae 
tion recently completed extensj 
provements at Centre College, D; 
Kentucky. The Association’s lates 
number of improvement projects 
redecoration of the women’s ¢ 
chapel in Caldwell Hall dormitory 
cial attention has been given in 
years to the parlors and lounges 
women’s buildings. 

A long-standing project is the 
Garden directly behind Morgan 


ed W 
a an 


Che 


dormitory. Beautifully landscapeififitsm: 
cared for, it is often used for gardelk tur 
ties, receptions, and other outdoorfiil pai 
tions. . Ov 
hes 
CHRISTMAS IN SEPTEMBER ecept 
Last month, for the second ti 
World Service Department of the fhe Re 
en’s Association, First Presbyt@i Firs 
Church, Connellsville, Pennsylvanifi [in 
Reverend Dr. Francis G. Stewartlity-fif 
tor), sponsored a summer Christmairegat 
project. Placed in the church asi 
room, the tree was trimmed ons 
sive Sundays with safety-pin i@jrs. M 
warm gloves for all ages, and whiprd (\ 
velopes containing money for Reve 
chase of shoes for Korean childrifon h 
The gifts will go to the Revereifig w! 
Mrs. Francis Kinsler, United Preli Lid 


rian missionaries in Seoul, Koreifi& up 
will distribute them at Christmas. 
receiving last year’s gifts from Co 
ville, Mrs. Kinsler wrote, in part: 
and the young people are maki 
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pre boys and girls very, very happy 
their new shoes. We are saving the 
y till Christmastime, when the 
rst children who often receive no 
yet always hope for them, will re- 
a gift. I only wish you could be 
t to see the happiness on the 
of those who receive them.” 


YTERIANS HONORED 
» Reverend Dr. Henry J. Reemtsma, 
reception held at the Presbyterian 
h in Fort Defiance, Arizona, upon 
etirement after thirty-two years in 
onary work under the Board of Na- 
Missions, twenty of which were 
at Fort Defiance. Previously he 
with the Mono Indians of Cali- 
and the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Choctaws in Oklahoma. Dr. 
tsma was presented with a Navaho 
< turquoise necklace and an origi- 
il painting by Bearin Yazz, Navaho 
. Over 250 persons from all the 
ches of the community attended 
eception. 


he Reverend Robert B. Berger (pas- 
First Presbyterian Church, Green- 
Illinois), and Mrs. Berger, on their 
y-fifth wedding anniversary. At a 
egational dinner the couple was 
a silver coin shower. 


rs. M. B. Liddell, a member of the 
rd (Michigan) Presbyterian Church 
Reverend Charles F. Richey, pas- 
on her 100th birthday anniversary, 
g which friends called upon her. 
Liddell is active and alert and 
up to date on all Presbyterian 
s—local and nationwide, 


1¢ Reverend Chester M. Davis, and 
Davis, at a lawn party upon Dr. 
’ retirement as pastor of First 
byterian Church, Rahway, New Jer- 
Over twelve hundred persons of 
races, creeds, and denominations 
present. The new pastor of the 


h is Dr. J. Renwick Jackson, 


- I. M. Brubacher, pastor of First 
byterian Church, Rolling Bay, 
hington, and Mrs. Brubacher, at a 
tion in the church in honor of the 
e's twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 


ie Reverend T. H. Simpson on his 
ment, after serving The Stone 
ch of Willow Glen, San. Jose, Cali- 
B, for forty-eight years, 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE tite 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc, Located in ‘south cen- 
tral Illinois, Mo. Students 


just north of St. Louis, 
pay fees by cash and Carlinville Ul. 


‘work plan.’ 





HANOVER COLLEGE pnever, 
= indiana 
Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan, Admission by College 
Boards. Strong Pa in the sciences, teach- 
ing, bus. admin ne arts, pre-professional. Box 
PL, Lake Forest College. Lake Forest. Mlinois. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (sindergerten. 
primary and high school) 

journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN: 





Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
Largest Presbyterian- 


U L S affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


* R I T ft Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write fF. LL. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts college with 
a program planned especially for the education of 
women. Write: Admissions Office, Queens College, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts coliege of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. eceneive student-help program. Write Presi- 

alph Waldo Lloyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. Tenn. 


_ MONMOUTH COLLEGE © 


Founded 1853 





A co-educational, United Presbyterian College of highest 
recreditation offering a complete liberal arts curriculum 
and independent study program under the guidance of a 
superior faculty. 


WRITE Director of Monmouth College 
Admissions, Monmouth 5, Illinois 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  Z2ston. Pa. 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. K. Reald Bergethon, President. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE founge¢, in 
ACADEMY students who wish to secure a 


Christian education through their 
own work. All students given work scholarships. 
Other financial assistance available. 

Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 











MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional. Pre- engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord, Ohio 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY aes ter toon 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. 3. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 








| IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
’ of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
* Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 
NITY “America’s most mod- 
ern , University cam- 
pus.’ 
Woodin Laurie 
University, San 


President 
Antonio, 


James 


Trinity Texas 








UPSALA COLLEGE Accredited Lutheran 


College. Suburban environment, near New York 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and Science, , Pre- 
professional training, teacher 

administration. Summer Sessions. Write Director 
of Admissions, Upsala College, East Orange. N. 4. 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1959. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Here's all 
we have to know 
to open your account... 





That’s right. Dealing with a broke: 
can be as easy as filling out this form. 


If you think you might like to buy 
stocks or bonds—now or any time in 
the future—why don’t you fill it out 
and mail it in? 


It won’t obligate you in any way, 
but it will enable us to set about the 
business of opening your account. 
Once that’s done, we'll let you know, 
and then anytime you want to buy or 
sell securities, all you'll have to do is 
give us a call. 


NAME (Please print) 





Mailing address (Street) 





(City) (Zone) (State) 





Home Phone Business Phone 





Are you over 21? Are you a U. S. Citizen? 


Have you ever been a customer of this firm before? 





What office? 





Nome of your bank 
To comply with New York Stock Ex- 
change regulations, please supply the 
following information about yourself— 
or if you’re a housewife—about your 
husband. 





Name of employer 





Kind of business Position 





Signoture 


All filled out? Then just mail it to— 


ALLAN D. Guttiiver, Department PL-82 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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Modernistic lighting fixtures give decorative touch to spacious dining 
White Sands. There are no table assignments; menu offers wide variety in 


A RIGHT PLACE 
FOR RETIREMENT TIME 


(Continued from page 10) 


H. Simpson. A retired marketing spe- 
cialist, Mr. Simpson believes that 
America’s retired have a particular re- 
sponsibility, because of their experience 
and increased leisure time, to become 
informed on topics of the day. Once 
formulated, opinions should be compiled 
and made available to the press and gov- 
ernment, says Mr. Simpson, During his 
first year at White Sands, Mr. Simpson 
twice has put to work his avocation of 
opinion sampling. Residents were polled 
on postal increases (they voted “yes”) 
and on whether income taxes should be 
lowered to combat the recession (they 
voted “no”). 

Not everyone would feel at home at 
White Sands, or in any community-type 
residence. Colonel George Geib, a re- 
tired army officer and civil engineer who 
runs the tour program at White Sands, 
says: “We live here at closer range than 
we would in any home of our own, If 
a person doesn’t enjoy being part of a 
group, then he will be uncomfortable.” 
Mr. Geib points out that one goal of the 
residents’ association is to keep the pro- 
gram so interesting that the “rocking 
chair set” remains at a minimum. “No 
one,” says Mr. Geib, “need feel alone 
here.” To foster friendships, there are 
no table assignments in the dining room; 
hardly anyone passes in the halls with- 
out at least saying, “Hello.” 

One resident, a quiet-spoken widow, 


enjoys telling visitors her reacti 
White Sands. “After my h 
death, I traveled considerably but 
find no peace.” She returned to her 
home for a while, and then move 
a city apartment, With young coup 
all sides, she still felt out of place. 
among friends my own age I feel 
for the first time in ten years.” 

The White Sands plan is but o 
swer to the nationwide crisis in h 
for the aging. The statistics spe 
themselves. While the nation’s p 
tion has doubled since 1900, ¢ 
takers have recorded a 400 per ce 
in the total of retired persons, By 
some 15,000,000 Americans—9 pe 
of the population—will be sixty-4 
older. Of this group, well over aq 
million will be members of The t 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, and 
interested in the church-sponso 
tirement communities now undef 

Here is a representative samp 
what is being done now by Unites 
byterians: 

In Lakeland, Florida, Presb 
sponsored Terrace Gardens is com 
ing thirty-two individual cottage 
cost to purchasers: $6,000 to $12 

Presbyterian Village, Detroit, i 
ning a major expansion that will i 
a community living unit and as 
one-floor apartments. When FP 
rian Village is completed, it wil 
its own shopping area, a small he 
and accommodations for five 
residents. 

The Synod of Kansas is raising 
000 for a new unit at Presb 
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nor, in Newton, which will nearly 
ble its capacity. A second residence 
sing drawn up for a site near Topeka. 
esbyterian Homes of Central Penn- 
ania last month dedicated its eighth 
Jence. Within a decade, a total of 
en homes for widows and single 
en is expected to be in operation. 
o well-defined pattern of housing 
ges. The only apparent trend is to- 
da variety of accommodations on 
grounds of a residence. Retired 
ples usually prefer a cottage or apart- 


paining desires less living area. A 
munity building fills this need. Most 
dences also possess a well-equipped 
mary or convalescent home. 
fhe demand for institution-type hous- 
till far outdistances facilities. There 
two major reasons for this fact. 
ancially, persons nearing retirement 
more secure than ever before. Thus 
y wish to maintain their independ- 
e and are reluctant to move in with 
tives. Second, the responsibilities of 
intaining a home are often too bur- 
some for couples over sixty-five. 
fanagers of residences agree the 
blem of housing seems without solu- 
. One administrator in the Midwest 
s if he had six times as many rooms 
vy would soon be filled. Persons in 
mfortable circumstances fare no bet- 
White Sands, which requires $1,000 
posit with applications, had to close 
waiting list at 100. 
thurch people sometimes question 
_ gy The United Presbyterian Church 
5.A., or any other Protestant denomi- 
Bygon, should be rushing to completion 
| palions of dollars’ worth of housing for 
tye aging. Would not commercial facili- | 
a amp be better for all save those who are | 
igent? 
ohn Park Lee, executive secretary of 
National Presbyterian Health and 
fare Association, gives this reply: 
church-operated home endeavors to 
vide more than a solution to a hous- 
problem. In a society which has 
itionally cast aside age in favor of 
ith, the church must demonstrate 
I's love to those who are often lonely, 
or seeking answers to life’s ultimate 
Pstions. 
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it is quite possible for older persons 
purchase the requirements of life: a 
ce to live, three meals a day, recrea- 
» and medical care. What cannot be 
ight is the type of love which we, as 
pients of it from our Father, can 
W to those who need it. The purpose 
hurch homes, now and in the future, 


nt. When a spouse dies, the person | 


My Sister is 


Hungty too! 


Hardly daring to hope, the little ones of 
China lift their eyes. Too often there is no 
one to see...no mother to dry their tears, 
no father to heal their hurts, for their 
——— have been torn from them by the 

orrors of war and famine. 

Thousands of these children are finding 
their way to Hong Kong, where Christian 
Herald’s Faith-Love Orphanage is waiting 
to make a real home for them. Here, they 
receive food and clothing, little chores to 
do—and most important -LOVE-—and the 
wonderful chance of finding a foster parent. 


Your Share in the Future 


Do YOU want a little boy or girl—a home- 
less, love-starved child who may one day be 
a leader in China’s future ...a preacher, a 
teacher, a nurse or a statesman? 

For just ten dollars a month you can 
“adopt” a child . . . and save him for to- 
morrow through the miracle of your love. 
You receive a picture of him, the story of 
his life, and a |? of his personal 
characteristics. You have the joy of cor- 
ne with “your” child yourself and 
receiving letters in reply. You may cancel 
the arrangement at any time, for nothin 
binds you but the heartstrings of a child. 

You don’t have to send a year’s support 
now, not even support for six months. Just 
ten dollars will let us tell your child that 
somebody loves him. 


Will you “adopt” a child now? The 
cost to you is so very small but the 
reward is as big as a little child's love. 





1 Christian Herald 

Industrial Missions 
27 East 39th Street * 

J New York 16, N. Y. 

| Picase enroll me as a “sponsor” for a 


homeless child and send my child’s pic- 

| ture and case history as soon as possible. 
OI enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. 
I will endeavor to give $10 each month 
but I understand I may cancel the ar- I 
rangement at any time. 

OI enclose $120 as payment for a full ] 
year. 

OI cannot provide complete support for ] 
a child, but I wish to have a share and | 


in China 


Room 38 


—— 


I QNClOSE §F..........c0cceeseereeeee | 
PAY WAME...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess | 
ABORESS....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsore ee | 
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YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE 
ON INCOME TAX RETURNS 








precisely that.” 
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PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
FOLDING CHAIRS | 


i) In Steel or Wood wu | 


Nee... = 
A~" 17 FOLDING TABLES 
RS pes 
‘wt’ J.PREDINGTON & Co. 
Dept. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








| 





UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Changeable letter signs * Indoor or out- 
door use * Cast bronze tablets * En- 
graved bakelite signs * Visit our show- 
room or write for Big new free catalog. 
UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. INC. 
912-914 B'way, N. Y. 10, N. Y., Gr. 3-7426 












MOller Artiste Organs are 
designed specifically for small 
churches. Compact. . . inex- 
pensive . . . completely adapta- 
ble. Each Artiste is built to the 
same traditionally high 
standards of all Mdller pipe 
organs. Now any church can 
enjoy a fine pipe organ. 
Moller Artiste Organs avail- 
able in 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 stop 
models. Prices start at $4,775*. 


* Prices slightly higher in the West. 








MLR 


The Moller Artiste 


BIG PIPE ORGAN PERFORMANCE FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 





Send for FREE folder 


FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 








Member of the Associated Orgon Builders of America 















Give Bells 


to Your 








Give Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* as 
many thoughtful donors do. Within 
your life-time in your own name... 
or as a timeless tribute to your de- 
parted . . . Schulmerich is the world’s 
standard for quality. With appropriate 
plaque, if desired. As low as $975. 
Terms. Write for brochure. 
Organizations who wish to give to 
their church are invited to write. Pas- 
tors and Committees! Write for Schul- 
merich’s “Carillon Bells” Fund-Raising 
Plan. ‘ 
Trademark 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONIC BELLS* 
28108 Carillon Hill « 
“A World-Honored Name” 














Sellersville, Pa. 





“The Fruit Cake of Stained Glass Beauty” 





WHATEVER YOUR GOAL — HERE'S A 
DIGNIFIED FUND RAISING PROGRAM 
OFFERING 
@ FINEST QUALITY CAKE ON THE 
MARKET 
@ BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SELLING 
PACKAGES 
@ SELF FINANCING — NO RISK. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
@ NO EXTRA COSTS. ALL FREIGHT 
AND HANDLING PAID. 
@ EASY-TO-SELL MINIMUM ORDER 
OF 24-3 LB. CAKES. 
@ FREE SAMPLE SLICES TO HELP 
YOu SELL 


SEND FOR FREE MINIATURE 

“GIFTPAK” AND GUIDE AT 

NO OBLIGATION. Write to 
BETTY STUART LTD. 

535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





—_—— eae ia ara tas eeaiaeaiaaiaate 


| Yes, Mrs. Stuart: | 
jSend me FREE miniature cake kit; 
jand Fund Raising Guide. 


| Name__ 
{Church ie 


Address. 


== 
lAct now .. . mail coupon TODAY! 


—_— —--- — 
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New 












Two new types of chairs have been 
troduced for multipurpose chy 
rooms. Stacking chairs (right), 
Herman Miller Furniture Company, 
of molded plastic reinforced with g 
fibers. Bars on sides of chair base 
together for orderly rows and to pro 
rack for hymnbooks. Brewer-Titd 
Corporation’s contemporary design 
ing chairs (left) are fully upholsterg 
give comfort of permanent seating. @ 
steel tubing in braces and legs 
X-Type construction assure rigidity, 





Products 


FOR USE IN CHURCHES 


Classrooms and church dining rooms as- 
sume new beauty with folding tables of- 
fered by J. P. Redington & Company. 
Chrome-plated steel legs are angled to 
eliminate knee interference. Full ply- 
wood top is covered with choice of col- 
ors in Panelyte plastic. Tables fold to 
two and one-half inches in depth. <> 
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Church newsletters, bulletins, and ¢ 
material may be reproduced in a 
of colors with néw stencil dupli 
machine by Gestetner Duplicating 
poration. Paste ink fed by dispos 
tube ends dripping or clogging 
Fifteen colors are offered for ma 
which feeds all weights and siz 


paper. 










PRESBYTERIAN OnER | 


hancial secretaries and treasurers will 
come the simplicity of a new series 
adding machines by Remington Rand. 
h electric and models 
ture “handspan” keyboards, thus fa- 


nonelectric 


ating touch-method operation. Ma- 
nes are available in four colors to 
nonize with office interiors. > 
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Heavily used stairways in churches can 
be made slipproof quickly with Stair- 
master safety treads from Wooster Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Treads, made of heat-treated 
extruded aluminum, have locked-in ribs 
of durable abrasive. Masonry and wood 
stairs need not be rebuilt, since treads 
are applied with adhesive and screws. 


Church dinners will have happy end- 
ings with Cobbler Cakes made from a 
new prepared mix by General Mills. The 
mix differs from that used in homes in 
that only water and fruit (fresh, frozen, 
or canned) need be added. Institution- 
size packages of five, fifty, and one 
hundred pounds keep dessert costs low. 


If Your 


CHURCH NEEDS AN 
ORGAN, INQUIRE 
ABOUT WICKS 
PIPE ORGANS 





eeaeees Te OBLIGATION ~-~-~-—— 
PL-1058 


WICKS ORGAN CO., Highland, Ill. 
Without obligation, send complete 
information about Wicks Church 
Organs by return mail. 


Street Address 
CR iscvicivaen 
——— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— 
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THE ) ‘ 
C/T Otol of CSG ® 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILLIN S 








STAIRS 


WHEN YOU CAN 


... with the finest 
and most modern 

in home elevators 
... popularly priced, 
easily installed. 


@ 


HomeLIFT 


_SHEPARD 
ELEVATOR CO. 


5045 Brotherton Rd. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


EscaLiFT 




















FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 





yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion . . . 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 






CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 






















VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 






Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 
Today! 











Write Dept. P-810 














ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 















COAT AND HAT RACK 
for Schools, Hospitals, Institutions 

In non-peeling alumilite finish. Low cost, 
sturdy. Easy to install. A size and style for 
every need. Write for circular. 


A.R. NELSON CO., 
38-35 Crescent St., 


INC, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








Mone FOLDING * 
BANQUET 








Pastery prices and 







Catalog of Tables. 
Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 


STAINED GLASS 


portios 





















CEMENT 


LPTURED 


WINDOWS 


“AI ala c 
GOLD WINDOWS 











A Bard in the Hand 


Sessa the last few weeks, I have had the opportunity to hear quite 
assortment of ministers conduct Sunday service. It has been a stimuk 
ing experience, rather like eating out in restaurants after a long spell 
mother’s home cooking. You get all sorts of new ideas, for the approaches, 
any two ministers can be as different from each other as sukiyaki is fro 
baked beans. 











ade | 
print 
ig 101 
op 
nose 
opp< 
ing 
In the end, you decide inevitably that there’s nothing quite like Mon 


churc 

apple pie for a steady diet. . bu 
alled 

But if the differences in ministers are interesting, so, I find, are that - 
similarities. For one thing, they almost all quote poetry, not infrequently th 4 
same poetry you heard last week. The suspicion has been assailing me gee 
there may be a volume of clerical chestnuts circulated clandestinely so th . 
laity won’t know about it. LT 
er \ 

If there isn’t such a book, somebody is sure to compile one; and it woulda place 
be such a hard thing to do. For the offertory, for instance, we might havggpmore 


“The gift without the giver is bare,” from James Russell Lowell's The Visigiitt, 4 
of Sir Launfal, or, if that one was used last week, “He gives only the worthlegg™ 


gold / Who gives from a sense of duty,” again courtesy of Mr. Lowell. o 
ar e\ 
has 
In fact, Lowell is high up on the Clerical Chestnuts list. If it is a “prefadiihged | 


“Tis heaven alone that is givalh, the 
This one, though, is 


to prayer” that one needs, there is always, 


away; / "Tis only God may be had for the asking.” d eig 
half so popular as Coleridge’s “He prayeth best who loveth best / All thingihberst 
both great and small,” and so on. sed th 
e th: 

a were 
Sometimes it’s a whole hymn, or most of one, which gets recited. with@ fell 
without elocutionary effects, before we launch into the pastoral prayer. “De ‘ve 
Lord and Father of mankind” or “Lord, what a change within us one sha tab, 
hour” are among the favorites here. Surprisingly enough, many a minis hha 
who appears to feel that the carefully prepared forms of the Book of Comma), req 
Worship are stereotyped and fettering of spirit will quote a yard or two ed t 
nineteenth-century romantic verse before he prays. h sh 
ed by 
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hure 

The curious thing is that we make so little use of the often startling, somffingh: 
times obscure, but exciting and meaningful modern Christian poetry, Truefiffeart ¢ 
is harder to throw in a line or two of Christopher Fry or T. S. Eliot asiiplive, 
sermon-clincher than a well-worn bit of Longfellow. And perhaps there a be s 
enough hard things for the congregation to understand on a Sunday mompnsibi 
ing without leading it through W. H. Auden’s thickets, Even if his soni wom 
are a little trite, a bard in the hand may be safer. e chi 
tution 
° ral ac 

But this amateur bard-watcher would like an occasional chance to list nz on 
to one of the rarer species. >. On 


PP een ibilit 


There ought to be a place for poetry in our Presbyterian forms of worshi 
Whether it be as old as the Psalms or as contemporary as Marianne Moo 
poetry has the magical power to lift our spirits, to shake our hearts, to imp 
far more than it says. 
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ite 4 ar 
nulaieede him open to conviction through 
sel] qqprinted word. Membership is highly 
hes qqiguous in meaning, but at least it 
. s opportunity. 
ose Who are taking advantage of 
opportunity and are thus demon- 
ing a genuine reformation within 
Monifichurch represent not a mass move- 
but something which may rightly 
lied a movement in depth. This 
Bement is curiously independent of 
| ig ninations in that it can be found, 
ly th ce . ‘ ee . 
, similar fashion, in all. Wherever it 
“f "Wass it is not so much a matter of num- 
SO 0 


as of the quality of the commit- 
t. Thus it makes little difference 
ther we are referring to what is tak- 
place in an Episcopal church of 
imore, 2 Lutheran church of Lan- 
pr, a Presbyterian church of Sacra- 
to, or a church in Washington which 
at all. 
lar events are occurring in each, So 
has the meaning of membership 
nged for these churches that one of 
, the church in Lancaster, has re- 
d eight hundred applications for 
bership in five years. The church 
sed the memberships because of evi- 
e that those making the applica- 
s were not seriously intending to be- 
e fellow workers in Christ’s cause, 
were, instead, seeking prestige or 
ectability. At the same time this 
ch has adopted a standard of giving 
th requires that the amount annually 
ed to the expenses of the local 
ch should always be equaled or sur- 
ed by the amount given to others. 

couraging examples of conversion 
in the church may be found in vari- 
ountries, two of the most hearten- 
being in Great Britain. One of these 
an old parish church belonging to 
‘hurch of England, St. Martin’s of 
ingham. There the old church at 
eart of a great industrial city is com- 
plive, and the chief evidence of life 
re i be seen in the new acceptance of 
mom™onsibility on the part of mature men 
so™ Women in secular callings. The 
e church membership is making a 
lutionary change in that there is 
ral acceptance of the discipline of 
bg one-tenth of all expendable in- 
P. One has to know how little re- 
sibility is often accepted by mem- 
, of an established church, supported 
dowments, to know what a revolu- 
ry change the Birmingham experi- 
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ment represents. One hundred and thirty 
men and women are organized, in teams 
of two each, to reach their fellow mem- 
bers with an appeal to the kind of com- 
mitment which the team members al- 
ready accept. 

An equally striking experiment is that 
being conducted in St. George’s Tron 
Church in Glasgow. Only a few years | 
ago it was expected that the old church 
building, in the heart of the business dis- 
trict of Glasgow, would be demolished, 
for its days of vitality seemed to be over. 
Now, however, the church is bursting at 
the seams, is planning a new social cen- 
ter, and is ministering to the needs of a 
city population in highly imaginative 
ways, The chief change that has come is 
the change in the lives of the members, 
who are now giving great blocks of time 
to the effort to reach those who have 
not been reached before. Instead of giv- 
ing over Saturday night to worldly in- 
terests, the members now conduct a 
youth rally on the first Saturday night of 
each month, with an average attendance 
of one thousand. On Friday nights they 
go in teams to the coffee bars on the city 
streets, conduct street meetings, and 
draw the derelicts back to the church 
buildings. Some of the members now 
spend all of each Friday night in this 
intense ministry to the broken. The con- 
sequence has been remarkable changes, 
some of the present members of the 
choir being ex-convicts. The major 
changes have come as the members have 
been aroused to new understandings 
of what enlistment in Christ’s cause can 
mean, It may be freely admitted that the 
available illustrations of this theme are 
all too few, but the fact that there are 
any is our basis of hope. 


It must be made clear that the crucial 
change envisioned in this new “inside 


Need a fund raising 
project for your 
organization? 
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this Special WARE 
Sampling Offer will enable your 


group to raise money quickly and easily. 
These famous, easy to sell, Prettyware Spat- 
ulas & Scrapers do the selling for YOU.cees 


Youve seen them on T.V.! High- 
est quality blades are made from 
pure white rubber with knife type 
handles —for mixing, _ 

icing cakes and is 
other uses. 
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Priced RIGHT, for you to make 
surprising PROFITS! Send 25c 
with name, address and church 
organization for sample pair 
and full particulars, Request for 
samples must be on organiza- 
tion stationery. 










See the complete line of colorful 
Prettyware Rubber Housewares 

ot your favorite retail store. 
PRETTY PRODUCTS INC. 
RUBBERWARE PARK *® COSHOCTON, O 














evangelism” is not one that is marked | 
merely by busywork about the church. | 
The conversion is not real or adequate | 
when it involves merely some work on 
committees and more. It is, 
fortunately, possible to accept responsi- 
bility in a church and yet not be in- 
volved in any spiritual life deeper than 
that normally found in a business or a 
service club. This is not what we mean. 
The conversion which is so thrillingly 
possible is that in which a marginal | 
member may become, not merely a per- 
son of ecclesiastical activity, but one 
who learns to pray, to study, and to 
think creatively about the Christian | 
cause, | 


no un- 


In several churches today leading 
members are giving many hours to 
church work, but they do not grow per- 








EVERY DAY IS A PICNIC 





Young and Old Enjoy Healthful, 
Low Cost Living in the Fishing- 
Famous LAND O’ RIVERS. 


Ever-warm climate, 
reg‘lar folks recrea- 
tion, low cost living 





and friendly people 
bring more and more 
retired couples and ambitious young peo- 
ple to live in Martin County’s cheerful 
resort towns. Visiting and living is un- 
hurried, down-to-earth and relaxing in this 
South Florida fishing and boating paradise. 


Come to Visit - Come Back to LIVE 
Enjoy the miles of fresh and 
salt water fishing offered by 
the coastal, river and inland 
towns. See why so many 
people come to visit—win- 

4 ter and summer—and come 
GO back 10 live their golden 
years in Martin County. 
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PERSONALIZED GIFTS 


Pocket Books with the owner’s 
name inscribed on the cover 


The Family at Prayer 
Practical helps for the family altar. 334 by 5% 
inches, 128 pages. Single copy, 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 
Name in gold, 25¢ extra per book. 


Youth at Prayer 


To help young pecple make prayer life vital. 3 by 
5 inches. 128 pages. Single copy, 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. Name in gold, 25¢ extra per book. 


Cover Case for The Upper Room 


For convenient daily use. Black processed leather, 
with name in gold at no additional charge. $1.00 
each. 


Order NOW for prompt delivery 


hs Uys oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 





PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Sterling Silver SYMBOL 


Beautifully handcrafted in 
Sterling Silver — a cher- 
ished symbol for all 
Presby terians-at your local 
jeweler. 


By 
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Can be resold at a large profit 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
MASCOT PECAN COMPANY 


US. 301 SOUTH, GLENNVILLE, CEORCIA 
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CONVERSION 
WITHIN THE CHURCH 


sonally because they are dealing with 
practically nothing but money. Of 
course the budget must be raised, and 
the buildings built, but these do not 
touch the heart of the matter. The 
church was before the building was con- 
structed, and we hope it will continue 
to be after the building is destroyed. A 
man can work on a building committee 
and miss the goal, for the goal is the 
full entrance into partnership with 
Christ in prayer and in personal evan- 
gelism. The physical facilities must be 
seen as mere tools, useful only insofar 
as they contribute to an end. The end is 
the complete losing of ourselves in the 
love of God. 

Unfortunately a man can serve as 
an usher and yet not feel the spirit of 
worship. Indeed his very ushering is 
sometimes a hindrance to the reality of 
worship. Some go out to count the 
money while others stay to pray. Even 
men in the ministry may find it difficult 
to pass beyond the mechanics of the 
reality. They are so taken up with the 
management of worship that they fail 
to worship. A great deal of what is 
ordinarily called church work may itself 
be an escape from God and his demands 
on a person’s life. 


Paradox of Mission 

At first sight it seems paradoxical to 
say that the mission field is in the 
church, but the more we think of it, the 
more we see that this accords with com- 
mon sense. It was ever thus. Who were 
the people who were first touched by 
Christ’s message? Were they the 
counterpart of our residents of Skid 
Row? Of course not! They were persons 
who were already religious, though 
sometimes in a purely conventional 
sense, But this was the means by which 
they were drawn over. Look at Nico- 
demus who came to Jesus by night. It 
was to him that Jesus said, “You must 
be born again.” He wasn’t a murderer; 
he wasn’t a criminal; he wasn’t a pagan; 
he wasn’t an atheist; he wasn’t an out- 
sider. What Christ is saying to everyone, 
then, in the third chapter of John, is that 
the new birth must come even to the 
insiders; it must come to people like 
ourselves. 

In the Billy Graham Crusade in New 
York there were certain skeptics who 
sometimes complained that the figures 
were not dependable because, they said, 
many of the persons who made decisions 






for Christ were already church men 
Therefore, they said, the statistical E| 
ports were not accurate. What amg 
misunderstanding this shows on 
part of the critic! It is true that a 

ber of those who made their public 


cision came out of the great mag ™® 
choir, made up of members of the qqggest b 
of New York churches. But why sport!’ 
that be surprising? Again, the pr yle d 
is that of Nicodemus. Is it self-eygifes “ 
that, because a person had been siqgglere 
in a choir, he therefore did not pin tl 
new life? It would be absurd t of wl 
this. Of course many of the comme all 
came out of the churches. From wage: 
else could they come, in a sociej ' the 
which most people claim to be ¢d e alor 
people already? the « 
lic ha 
Valley of Dry Bones trutl 
The theme of conversion withiggp 4 ™ 


antage 


























church is as old as Christianity 
older. It is, indeed, the theme 
most admired parable of the Old} 
ment, Ezekiel’s parable of the 
of Dry Bones. The parable pi 
Israel as dried up and nearly lost, 
no evidence of life. All that rem 
the bones, with all flesh and 
vitality lacking. The point to rem 
is that the deadness which the p 
pictures is not that of the pagan fp 
but of God’s chosen ones. The exci 
of the parable lies in the convictid 
however dry the bones are, 
within them is always possible! 
miracle of regeneration can occu 
church can be revived on the i 
Perhaps the most moving line 4 


stars. 


story is “Breathe on these slain thar net 
may live.” And the wonder isgge wee 
Ezekiel’s prophecy has been justiiggyndica 
events in many succeeding gene reds 
Reformation occurs and it ¢ . For 
peatedly. Though Ezekiel was tg it cou 
about Israel, his parable applies eqmplecast 
well to the Church of Christ as tha @ can 
Israel. God’s interest is not memmrity w 
reaching outsiders, important ag™ Week 
are; he is concerned equally with qs for | 
ing the insiders, ts the 
As we face the future we are inggedults 
by a great and yet reasonable h@ghero 
is the hope that the sort of thinggp's. W 
occurred in the life of the Oregon@@Pvie s 
can occur in the lives of people inggpplex | 
church and in every communitygg?y ma 
the existence of such people, witigefallib 
marvelous potentiality, which can myt 
let us rest, once we understand tath an 
ference that can be made, The § State: 
vested harvest is one of the mag scien 
turbing ideas that can enter the My of 
mind. thes: 
real |i 
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Tue vear 1840, when the West was 
t beginning to open as the area of 
ortunity and adventure, Thomas 
ile delivered his famous lectures on 
xs and Hero Worship. Although he 
here referred to contemporary cow- 
in that series, he described the stuff 
of which the cowboy myth is made. 


» all love great men,” Carlyle 
n ed, because they believe firmly, 
cia the truth, act valorously, and op- 
> cme alone. 


the autumn of 1958 the televiewing 
ic has opportunity to witness that 
truthful, valorous, lonely Western 
as never before. We will have the 
bntage of cowboy programs on three 













d 
James Garner 
stars as one of the Mavericks. 













r networks each and every night 
e week, not to mention the dozens 
mdicated cowboy TV films, 
reds of old movies featuring the 






and 





s. For those who cannot ride the 
it could be a grim season. 
»s elecasters, we have often noted, 





a canny way of assessing what the 
ity will watch. If now 

weekly programs with 
Ss for the second year in a row, it 





they load 






cowboy 





ts the huge audience of children 
dults who follow them. 
hero worshipers and celebrity 
rs. We idolize the home run king, 
Ovie star, But in 
iplex world where it is impossible 
ny man to be consistently heroic 
fallible, we must turn our admira- 
© mythical paragons whose image 
ith and valor is never shattered. 
statesman could live up to this? 
scientist? 






Americans 






the crime buster. 










ny of the cowboy heroes we see 
J . 

these evenings have been taken 
real life. Wyatt Earp was a U, S. 
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EN AND HEARD byJ.c. Wynn 
Cowboys and Hero Worship 


marshal; but it is better to remember 
his defense of truth than to recall his 
famed brutality and his enterprising 
business as part owner of a 
casino while he was on the federal pay- 
roll. Jim Bowie (whose Louisiana setting 
makes the show a slightly off-beat west- 
ern) was a brave fighter, but also a slave 
dealer and a mean drunk. 


gambling 


In a retreat from the risks and rigors 
of historical research, some producers 
have manufactured their heroes from a 
composite of what many of the sage 
riders must have been. No effort is made 
to link Shotgun 
Maverick to anybody you'd know. 

As a further retreat from reality (and 
in closer touch to the hero myth), we 
have the faceless group: The Lone 
Ranger; The Masked Rider; and Zorro, 
who plays a kind of lone ranger with an 


Gibbs or the brothers 


accent, The principle seems obvious: a 
hero is the more admirable if he is seen 
at a distance, and behind a mask. 

If along with us you've noted a de- 
pressing sameness about the scenery in 
the typical horse opera, we'll clue you 
in. It seems that just north of Beverly 
Hills there’s a vast arid area of sand, 
rocks, and sagebrush named Corrigan’s 
Ranch. Its real estate is rented out daily 
to numerous companies of film makers 
who grind out horse opera in mass pro- 
duction. If the chase that climaxes an 
Annie Oakley chapter appears to gallop 
past the same rocks and rills where Rin 
Tin Tin was seen the previous night, 
charge it to the identical spot at the 
The recent trend to hunt new 

(Paladin of “Have Gun—Will 


ranch, 

scenery 
Travel” 
rob Corrigan of much revenue because 
western fans like their situations to be 
traditional, 
and the mesquite, 

Some months ago Columbia released 
an unusual documentary-type movie 
titled, of all things, Cowboy. Contrary to 
the stereotype, these hated the 
monotony and sweat of the trail. They 
rode the range because it was a job. 
They endured the dirt and risks for 
profit. They were driving cattle to 
market. No “goodies, 
identified. 
plot. Men were slowly developing and 
maturing under trial. But Cowboy did 


men 


not reap box office rewards, Its main 
trouble was that it revealed what hero- | 
ism really is, 











“We raised $500 in 6 days 
this dandy candy way” 


Your group can raise $300 to $2500 
in four to twenty-one days selling 
famous Mason 10¢ candy bars 


You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment your choice 
of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 10¢ 
Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each package. 
Wrapper is printed with your organization’s 
name, picture and signature at no extra charge, 
Pay 15 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return 
what you don’t sell, 
Candy is sold at regular 
retail price. On every 
box sold you » bes ep S6. 00 
and send Mason $9.00 
(6673,% profit on cost), 
Write in for informa- 
tion and samples, 
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| Mir. EDWARD STOYE 
| Fund Raising | Dept. PL-10) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me without any 
| obligation, samples and information on 
| your Fund Raising Plan. (Include your 


Name, Group Name, Address, Phone, 
City and State.) 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex, You cut 

$-10¢ stores. 
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and apply. At Drug, 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


to any sizeor shape 
THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
+.» beeves hands soft end 1-m-c-o-t-h! 
Repect sales guorenteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. try it—you'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. PL-8 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 


insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wobbling, FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. 
no gummy, gooey, pasty 
Doesn't cause nausea. It's alkaline 
acid) 


This pleasant powder has 
taste or feeling. 
(non- 
(denture breath). 


Checks “plate odor” 


Get FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 
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BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Your unwanted jewelry helps many. 
Donate old gold, silver jewelry, false 
teeth, metal eye glasses to Palisade Ave. 
U. P. Church, 2310 Palisade Avenue, 
Weehawken, 
Church societies’ assistance welcomed. 
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AG Al YOUR BEST! 


Straining to hear shows in your 
face. Hear better and relieve 

this. Write for Free 

Booklet which may help you to 
improved hearing and 

better appearance. No obligation. 
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HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write tor brochure, Dept. PL 


N. J. Postage refunded. | 
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J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Question: Does the Holy Spirit com- 
municate with the Christian through the 
Christian’s mind? 


Answer: To answer in one word, Yes. 
Consider, for example, Chapters 12 and 
14 of I Corinthians. Some people in the 
Corinthian church spoke with tongues; 
others prophesied; others had still other 
spiritual gifts. Those who spoke with 
tongues, that is, with an unintelligible 
series of sounds, thought they had the 
| best gift. Paul knew better. He did not 

deny that even this primitive expression 
of joy (speaking with tongues) was an 
expression of the Holy Spirit speaking 
|in the Christian, But he said that un- 
less someone was present who could 
interpret what a man meant by these 
strange sounds, the man should keep 
still. Paul was sure that the man could 
know whether there was anyone present 
who could interpret the sounds, and if 
no such interpreter was present, the 
man could keep still and not speak with 
tongues. So even a man speaking with 
tongues knew what he was doing and 
what others were doing. He still could 
use his mind and will. 

Paul himself, though he could speak 
with tongues, preferred to speak as a 
prophet, using his clear mind and speak- 
ing words which others could under- 
stand. Five words that make sense, he 
' said in I Corinthians 14:19, are better 
than ten thousand words in some strange 
| unintelligible “tongue.” Paul wanted to 
sing, pray, and speak always under the 
guidance of God's Spirit, but he saw 
that to help others he must talk so they 
could understand. The Spirit speaks to 
us by using our gifts of mind and imagi- 
|nation and feeling, and he speaks 

through us by using our intellect and all 
our other gifts to make God’s truth vivid 
and persuasive to others. 





Question: What is the correct place 
| for the collection plates in church? We 
have put them on the Communion table, 
but now we have a cross and candles 
there. The plates seem too much. 






Answer: There is no authoritative an- 
| swer to this question. Candles have no 
necessary place in Protestant worship. 

| It is not necessary to have a cross on the 
Communion table, but there is no basic 
objection to putting one there. (My one 
regret is that we have so prominent a 
symbol for the saving death of Christ, 
but none for the resurrection. The state- 
ment that the cross is empty in Protes- 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 









tant use of it and that this reminds 
the resurrection does not meet mn 
jection, for people who see the, 
think of the death of Christ and ¢ 
as a rule think of the cross as a ren 
of the resurrection.) 

As to the offering plates, there 
objection to placing them on the({ 
munion table, unless the idea coy 
that we thereby make an offering ty 
and so do something to earn ours 
tion. Then it would be a harmful; 
tice. If we get the idea that our of 
is a sacrifice we make on an altar, 
bad; it makes us forget that the 
munion table is the table about) 
we gather to recall the benef 
Christ’s death and to receive the sw 
of God’s grace and help and pronj 
us. 

The Session, led by the pastor 
knowing the feelings of the cong 
tion, has the decision on the f 
and use of the sanctuary. There 
law to settle such questions. 




























David 










Question: What does the 
““Maranatha’”’ mean (I Corint 
16:22)? 










Answer: This word, found i 
King James Version, is an Ara 
pression. Jesus may have spoken 
Greek, but he usually spoke / 

































some of his Aramaic words were r 
bered so well that they were takeilect w 
into the Greek New Testamentf Unit 
amples are Talitha cumi, “Li ust as 
arise”; Ephphatha, “Be opened”; @rbell 
“Father.” Probably most of the e@itch a 
Christians spoke Aramaic, and Pagjreat f 
others said Maranatha in their paer. 
It may mean, “Our Lord has comeffYou | 
it probably means, as the Revised $§rk anc 
ard Version translates it, “Our @#Be su 
come.” If the latter is correct, ther, 
prayer that the living Christ may@kies a 
to bless the Christians in their w@fOkay 
or that he may come to establiy wer 
perfect eternal Kingdom. he st 
—F.oyp V. Mint to 
mec bmn stle I 
ered | 
I'm su 
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ght, 
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Cong 

unigDavid was so excited he could hardly 

ereagish buttoning his monkey costume. 
urrv, Mark,” he called to his vounger 
ther 

he Ml am hurrying.” replied a muffled 

intiagce from inside an old sheet marked 
h ghostly mouth and eves. “Just let 
get my sweater fastened. There. now 

d amp ready to go.” Mark’s eves sparkled 


ough the eve openings. 





‘his Halloween the first for 
vid and Mark to go “trick or treat- 
.” The “treat” that the bovs hoped to 
lect was a milk carton of pennies for 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

ust as the boys came downstairs. the 





Was 








bell rang. There on the steps stood 





itch and a skeleton, chanting. “Trick 
reat for UNICEF.” It was Garry and 
er, 

You ready?” called the skeleton to 


rk and David. 























Jur HP Be sure to stav on our block.” called 
ct, MBther, “and try to be back here for 
nay@™kies and cocoa by eight o'clock.” 
 WaOkay, Mother—come on, fellows.” 
ably were off. 

he street looked dark and very dif- 
V. int tonight. And didn’t the wind 
ws stle louder than usual? The boys 

ered with excitement. 

I'm sure glad our street has lights,” 
96: @ Garry from inside the witch’s mask. 
;: dele, too,” said David. “And I’m glad 

am "eighbors turned on their porch 

. pimets for us.” 
P Looks as if thev’re all on.” said the 
jo-Bag®ton who was really Peter. “I guess 

€ wont be any tricks on our block 

ght.” he added with a laugh. 

he collecting was fun, and the boys’ 
AMMPORER 15, 1958 





H ILD REN’S STOR Y by Shirley Bauer 


Triek or Treat for UNICEF 


UNICEF milk carton soon was almost 
full. Mrs. Arner poured in a cupful of 
pennies she’d saved just for tonight. 
Little Donna Brown dropped in her 
week’s allowance. And Mr. Greencastle, 
who had once lived in India, gave them 
five dollars. “so perhaps some little In- 
dian children will have milk to drink.” 

Mrs. Harper asked the bovs in for 
popcorn. but they said they must hurry 
to the next house, Some people gave a 
few pennies. some gave many more, 
but evervone was waiting to make a con- 
tribution. 

Evervone except Mr. Hardin. There 
was a light on upstairs in his big house, 
but the first floor and the porch were 
dark. 

The bevs stood uncertainly on the 
front walk. Should they go ahead and 
knock? “I wouldn’t bother,” said Garry. 
“T don’t think he'll give anything, anv- 
way.” 

“How would you 
do?” asked David. 
“Well,” said Garry, “I don’t think he’d 


egive us anything. You remember how 


know what he'd 


he scolded us last summer when your 
baseball landed in his rose garden?” 

“Yes, and remember the wav he acted 
just ‘cause our parade marched past his 
said Mark, 


“We were making a lot of noise with 


house that time?” 


the parade,” Peter recalled. 
“Well, should we knock or 
asked David. 


“You can see he’s not around. He's 


not?” 


probably hiding upstairs. We ought to 
play a trick on him, instead,” grumbled 
Garry. 

“That’s no way to make him give to 











UNICEF,” exclaimed David. “And _ it 
would just cause trouble.” 

“You're right. Dave.” said Garry, “I 
was just peeved at having to miss one 
place.” 

The bovs were turning back toward 
home when Mr. Hardin’s lights came on. 
Then a voice shouted, and all four of 
them jumped, “Come here, vou spooks.” 

Mr. Hardin stood in his doorway wav- 
ing something in one hand. When the 
boys trooped up on the porch, they 
could see that he held a check. 

“Almost missed vou—the fuse for my 
porch light just burned out, and I was 
down in the basement putting in a new 
one when I heard vou out here. Nearly 
didn’t get back up in time.” 

“We thought mavbe vou just weren't 
interested.” explained Peter as he took 
the check from Mr. Hardin, 

“Please raise vour masks so T can see 
who vou are. No, vou've never been 
here on Halloween before, have vou? I 
always give to UNICEF, because I've 
the the 
world who need food and medicines. 
Next vear I'll have the light on.” 
night, Mr. Hardin, and 
thanks,” chorused the bovs. Then they 
scurried to David and Mark’s home, 

“Bov! Am I glad we didn't play a 
trick on Mr. Hardin! We’d never have 
had this much for UNICEF,” said Garry 


as Mother served cocoa and cookies. 


seen some of voungsters in 


“Good 


David wiped a crumb off his chin and 
grinned at Garry. “And we'd never have 
found out what a grouch he was not, 
would we?” 

And the ghost and the skeleton and 
the witch agreed with the monkey. 
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Easiest cars to get into 
and out of you ever sa 


Just one of the new features of 
the 1959 cars of The Forward Look 


from Chrysler Corporation 





— 










Swivel Seats turn to let you in 
and out. Lock in place while 
you drive. Adjustable up, down, 
back and forth. Standard or 


optional equipment on mest 





cars of The Forward Look. 


Rabe 


Another important advancement in 
automobile design from Chrysler Corporatio 
Available only on the new 1959 

cars of The Forward Look. 

Cars that can do what they look like 

they can do. A drive will bring out the 


difference great engineering makes. 


Join ua fe 
“An Evening with Fred Astaire” / 
NBC-TV October 17. 
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PLYMOUTH + DODGE +- DE SOTO -+- CHRYSLER + IMPERI 
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